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The Painting 


that grew into an Automobile Finish 


[t's a red-letter day for a lot of folks 
in this New England town 80-odd 
years ago. 


For, after months of work by crafts- 
men and artists, another stagecoach 
is ready to roll toward the Golden 
West. 

Everyone wants to see the sturdy 
new beauty, gleaming brightly in 
its many coats of varnish—and bear- 
ing a genuine oil painting right 
smack dab on the front door. 


Not so long ago, all they had out 
West were rough covered wagons. 
Now they’re using fancy stage- 
coaches, complete with real color- 
ful works of art! 


* * * 


That’s the way it was when our country 
was young. There was plenty of time to 


build a coach by hand, time even to 
paint a picture on the door. 


But slow methods wouldn’t work when 
automobiles began to step up America’s 
rate of living. 


It took as long as 30 days just to dry the 
finish on cars—and America wanted 
many cars fast. 


True, black enamels dried fairly quickly. 
But men of General Motors wanted to 
give car-owners a choice of many beauti- 
ful shades—without holding countless 
cars in storage while their finishes dried. 


Then along came lacquers that were 
fast-drying and could be made in many 
shades. And GM men quickly seized the 
opportunity. 


They’ve since cut painting time to just 


Heor HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network, coast fo coast. 


three hours from bare metal to gleaming 
finish. And they’ ve come up with a range 
of hues that would bring a gleam to the 
eyes of those old artists of the stagecoach. 


At GM’s color studio there is now a 
“library” of over 4,750 colors and shades 
to pick from. Each one has been tested 
under the worst weather conditions. 
And each year selections are made for 
the entire GM line—with about 80 used 
for all 1950 models. 


It’s the kind of modern craftsmanship 
that makes GM cars better in looks, in 
action, in all-round satisfaction. 


It’s the sort of thing 
that makes owners of 
GM cars say —‘‘ You 


° Your Key 
just can’t beat them to Greater 
for value!’’ Value 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - 


PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
GMC TRUCK & COACH + GMDIESEL «+ DELCO 


* CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER «+ FRIGIDAIRE 
UNITED MOTORS SERVICE « AC SPARK PLUGS 


**MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE’ 


NOTE TO TEACHERS; Reorints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life and Open Road for Boys, are available upon 
request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, “Metallurgy and Wheels,” may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room II-I70K, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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This Month 


@ AccoLAbDE for 
the teacher as the 
school year closes 
is the gift of 
posies tendered 
by Carolyn 
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Alabama, whose 
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Commander, 
mitted the 
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SAMUEL MYSLIS 


® IN THE spring, a young man’s fancy— 
and young woman’s too—lightly turns to 
thoughts of hosteling and camping. Suc- 
cessful school hosteling and camping pro- 
grams are described on pages 364 and 368. 


@ “Wnuat’s right with our public schools?” 
asks and answers David Russell in an arti- 
cle which you may wish to share with the 
editor of your local newspaper. 


® Last month’s article on the teacher’s 
role if polio comes is followed by one this 


month on what the teacher can do about 
rheumatic fever. 


@ A REPRINT of the list of outstanding ed- 
ucational books of the year may be se- 
cured from the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
for 5¢. The complete list of educational 
books of the year appears in the Phi Delta 
Kappan for April 1950. 


Next Year 
® WE are deep in plans for the 1950-51 
JOURNAL. You are invited to send to the 
editors your suggestions for next year. 


® Do you think the pictorial center- 
spreads should be continued? Which of 
this year’s regular features should be 
omitted? What new ones added? What spe- 
cial article or series would you like in THe 
JOURNAL? 


® Do you have suggestions as to cover 
photos? Please let us know. 
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Next time you take a trip by 
train, make a mental note of 
how much more you get for 
your ticket money than just 
transportation. 


For example, there’s all the 
sit- back-and-relax comfort of 
wide, roomy seats. And there’s 
plenty of space—room enough 
to stretch out, to roam about. 
In a railroad train, you're never 


“handcuffed” to your seat. 


And the new equipment which 
has been put in service—enough 
for more than 300 streamlined 
trains—sets new highs for travel 


pleasure and comfort. 


Traveling by rail, you know 
where youre going and that 
youll get there regardless of 
weather. Trains are seldom af- 


fected by fogs and storms. 


Then there is the pleasant feeling 
of security. Just sit back and take 
it easy in the knowledge that the 
train is the safest way to travel. 


Next time—take the train and 
youll see what a lot more you 
get for your money than just 
transportation. 


7fosocunow OF Zecca Feuronvs 
DD db 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


> ATTENTION! An unexpected strike of bindery 
workers in Washington has delayed the production 
and mailing of this issue of the “NEA Journal.” 


& The Lucas subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor held public hearings in early April on 
federal aid for school construction. 


HR1551, sponsored by Lucas (D, Texas), was the central 
reference point of the hearings. The bill provides $300,- 
000,000. in grants-in-aid to the states, another $300,000,000 
in RFC loans at 21/4,% interest rate. 


The $300,000,000 in grants, to be matched by the states, 
will help. More than 30 times that amount is required, how- 
ever, to put the public-school buildings of the nation in a 
reasonably satisfactory condition and to erect new ones re- 
quired for rapidly mounting enrolments. 


It is hoped the subcommittee will significantly increase the 
amount available for grants-in-aid. The bill places the ad- 
ministration of the program with the regularly established 
federal and state educational agencies. It should, but in its 
present form does not, apportion funds according to the 
principle of equalization. 


The NEA urges federal aid for school construction. 


&> HR7940 and HR8I113, both sponsored by Congress- 
man Cleveland M. Bailey (D, W.Va.), were recently intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives. 


The first bill authorizes federal funds to assist war-im- 
pacted school districts to meet current school costs. Involved 
will be about $25,000,000 per annum from the federal treas- 
ury. The second billi—HR8113—provides federal aid to 
assist these districts to construct necessary school buildings. 
Approximately $160,000,000 will be required for this pur- 
pose. 


These two measures will benefit approximately 600 school 
districts, or a little more than one-half of 1% of the school 
districts in the nation. 


Both bills should be passed. 


> A byproduct of the Bailey legislation may eventually 
come to be of unusual significance. Under the terms of the 
two bills, the programs of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion being administered by many other federal agencies will 
in the future be under the central direction of the US Office 
of Education. 


That makes sense, and in this respect improves upon the 
Hoover Commission Report, which recommended that the 
over-all educational function of the federal government be 
fractionalized and administered by many unrelated, often 
discordant, federal agencies. 


> The most important pending question on April 20 
[when THE JOURNAL went to press} was whether the House 
Committee on Education and Labor would proceed at an 
early date to consider the Burke public-school teachers salary 
bill—HR5939. 


The committee by a vote of 13-12 in late March an- 
nounced it would do so, but not before Apr. 17. 


The NEA vigorously supports HR5939. Rumors to the 
contrary should be accepted as having their origin in quarters 
Opposed to federal aid, under state and local control, for 
the public schools. 
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There is a vast and widening gap between the supply and 
demand for qualified teachers, particularly in the field of 
elementary education. To bring supply in line with demand 
is the top priority need in education today. Building needs 
are vast. They are of great importance. They should be met. 
But the primary need is for able, prepared teachers. There 
can be no school, no matter how bright the child or how 
palatial the school house, where there is no real teacher. 


Passage of the Burke bill will be of great help. It or a 
similar measure should be passed without delay. 


If you agree, you should write your Congressman urging 
him to do everything he can to assure the early enactment 
of HR5939. 


& There will be more than 1000 community colleges 
in America by 1960, if we include all types, predicted Earl 
J. McGrath, US Commissioner of Education, at the annual 
convention of the American Association of Junior Colleges 
on Mar. 29. Dr. McGrath challenged the junior colleges to 
develop new patterns of course organization and new campus 
activities to prepare for the activities of life. 


& As we go to press, the Senate Finance Committee is still 
considering HR6000—the social-security bill. The possibili- 
ties are good that the Senate will revise the bill to meet the 
demands of public employes that they be allowed to continue 
under their local and state-administered retirement systems. 
W hen the committee reports to the Senate, it is important for 
local and state leaders to watch developments and to express 
immediate objection to any proposals which may endanger 
existing retirement systems. 


& Thruout the country, questioning and grave accusations 
have been inherent in teacher-oath laws and teacher-loyalty 
bills introduced in many state legislatures. Among the most 
publicized of the state bills are: 


The Feinberg Law of New York. Declared unconstitu- 
tional in two lower courts. Appealed. Declared constitutional 
by one appellate division. 


The Ober Law of Maryland. Declared unconstitutional in 
a lower court. Appealed. Court of appeals reversed decision 
on ground no one yet injured by law. Other tests ahead. 


The Broyles Bills of Ilinois. Failed of passage. 


> In the last two years, more than 150 colleges have 
been added to the list of recognized institutions of higher 
learning in the US Office of Education Directory—more than 
in any comparable period in American history. The current 
higher-education directory, which has just been published, 
lists 1808 colleges and universities, compared with 1728 a 
year ago, an increase of 80 in 12 months. 


& International educational exchange under the Ful- 
bright program with Australia, Faypt, Iran, Turkey, and 
India is forecast by agreements recently signed. 


University and college administrators may still have time 
to work out arrangements under this program for foreign 
lecturers for the academic year 1950-51. 


Application for an award in the United Kingdom and 
British colonial dependencies, Belgium, Luxembourg, France, 
Greece, Italy, The Netherlands, Burma, The Philippines, 
New Zealand, and Norway for 1951-52 may be made in 
June. Applications are no longer being accepted for the aca- 
demic year 1950-51. 
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Address requests for additional information regarding 
awards to visiting lecturers and advance research scholars to 
the Executive Secretary, Committee on International Exchange 
of Persons, Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D.C.; regard- 
ing awards for teaching in elementary and secondary schools 
to the US Office of Education, Federal Security Building, 
Washington 25, D.C.; regarding awards for teaching in 
American schools abroad to the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Pl. N.W., Washington, D.C.; regarding 
awards for graduate study to the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th St., New York 19. 


®» Washington State Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is offering 15 teacher-training scholarships of $100 each to 
members of the current year’s highschool graduating class. 
Each highschool may recommend a student. The scholarship 
provides $100 per year for four years if satisfactory progress 
is made by the student. 


& Orleans, La., Parish Schoolboard as of July 1 will re- 
voke its ban on employment of married women. Since 1936, 
when the state teachers tenure law was passed, married teach- 
ers have been permitted to continue in service, but the board 
would not previously appoint married female teachers to 
regular positions. 


®» Employment prospects for the 1950 crop of college 
graduates “are excellent in some occupations, but, in others, 
graduates will face stiff competition,’ Ewan Clague, com- 
missioner of labor statistics; US Department of Labor, told a 
convention session of the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations meeting in Atlantic City on Mar. 30. 


Job prospects for 1950 graduates would be good in fields 
important in health service, such as medicine, dentistry, nurs- 
ing, pharmacy, veterinarians, medical laboratory and X-ray 
technicians, and all types of social work. Psychologists with 
graduate training, particularly in clinical work, will also find 
good opportunities in the next year or two, said Clague. 

In the teaching field, there is “an acute shortage of person- 


nel in the elementary schools and a growing over-supply at 
the highschool level,” declared Clague. 


& Two UNESCO International Educational Seminars 
will be held this summer; participants will be chosen by 
member governments. 


The International Educational Seminar on the Teach- 
ing of Geography is to be held at McGill University, Mon- 
treal, Canada, July 12-Aug. 23. Its topic will be, “How can 
the teaching of geography in its various branches—physical 
geography, economic geography, human geography—be used 
as a means for developing international understanding?” 


The International Education Seminar on “The Im- 
provement of Textbooks, Particularly History Books” 
will be held in Brussels, July 19-Aug. 30. Its topic will be 
“What are the best methods for the evaluation and improve- 
ment of textbooks, and how can the diffusion and eftective 
use of history and other textbooks which contribute to inter- 
national understanding be assured ?” 


& Despite enormous increases in the number of women 
attending universities in various countries, they are still 
greatly outnumbered by male students. 


This is in the face of the fact that the rate of increase for 
women, since 1900, has actually been more rapid than the 
proportional increase for men. The figures come from a sur- 
vey recently made by a committee of experts meeting at 
Unesco House in Paris. 
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In France, for instance, there are seven times as many women 
students as there were 50 years ago, and four times as many 
men. However, the total number of men attending universi- 
ties thruout the world, including France, remains far greater 
than for women. 


> “This Is the UN,” a documentary record album tell- 
ing the living story of the United Nations, is being produced 
at Lake Success and will be ready for sale to schools, libraries, 
and community organizations during the summer of 1950. 
The origin, scope, aims, and achievements of the United 
Nations will be described. The material used will be undated 
and have permanent value. 


> A friendly, mimeographed letter to parents has been 
developed by the faculty of the Springfield, Oreg., highschool. 
The letter tells parents what’s new and interesting in class 
and extracurriculum activity, how grades are running in gen- 
eral, some causes of failure, coming events, visitors, employ- 
ment opportunities for graduates, and other items of interest 
Or importance to parents. 


& The 1950 Session of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia has provided for some impressive improvements in 
public education in that state: 


Increased teachers salaries for the biennium by $8,000,000 
[in round figures). 


Appropriated $45,000,000 for school buildings. 
Increased the maximum retirement from $1000 to $1800. 


Appropriated an additional $3,761,000 in state funds to 
improve the retirement act. 


Took the first steps to set up a statewide salary schedule. 


Approximately doubled the number of summer school 
scholarships for teachers [from 600 to 1250]. 


Increased funds for statewide sick leave plan by $50,000 
for the biennium. 


Increased funds for vocational education by $723,900 
for the biennium. 


> In April, NEA Past-President Pearl Wanamaker 
received an achievement award for outstanding contributions 
in the field of education from the Women’s National Press 
Club in Washington, D. C. Martha Graham, modern dance 
pioneer; Olivia De Haviland, winner of two ‘Oscars’’; 
Mildred Rebstock, outstanding chemist; Claire McCardell, 
fashion designer; and Dorothy Fosdick of the State Depart- 
ment Policy Planning staff were also cited. 


Mrs. Wanamaker, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Washington state, is the first woman president of 
the National Council of Chief State School Officers. 


> Members of the Arapaho [Okla.| Junior Highschool 
have organized a No Tobacco Club to discourage the use of 
tobacco before the age of 21, to show tobacco’s harmful 
effects on growing boys and girls, and to reach boys and 
girls before they have formed the cigarette habit. 


» Late word from the Idaho legislature is that it has 
just appropriated one million dollars to be applied to the 
reserves for the Idaho Teachers Retirement System. See page 
352 for an account of the campaign by the Idaho Education 
Association to acquaint the state with the emergency situation 
which created the need for immediate action. 


& Schools will observe National Flag Week June 11-17. 
For a suggested calendar of activities, write The Star- 
Spangled Banner Flag House Association, Inc., 844 E. 
Pratt St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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@ Tuis feature of THE JOURNAL is an open 
for its readers. 
expressed here are those of the writers and 
not necessarily NEA. 


forum Ideas and opinions 


those of the 


“Question-of-the-Month” 
@ “What 


beautifying 


part do your students have in 


your schoolgrounds?” This was 
THE JOURNAL 
March. 


received were the following letters from stu 


“Question-of-the-Month” for 


Iwo of the most interesting answers 
dents: 


WE HAVE: 
[1] Planted 
playground and building. 
2| Painted ow 


trees and shrubs around the 


[ recreation room and built 
some equipment for it. 

[3] Sowed grass in the schoolyard and the 
field next to the schoolbuilding. 
1] Made goals for basketball courts. 
[5| Hung faculty 


lunchroom, and home-economics room 


curtains in the room, 
|6| Made a rug for home-economics room. 
7| Placed trash cans in and around the 
building. 

8] Made a newspaper rack. 





{9} Put up in the auditorium and library 
some banners won by students. 

10] Fixed up a room for the faculty. 

11] Decorated Christmas trees in front of 
schoolbuilding. 

[12] Used the recess period once a month 


to remove trash and paper from playgrounds 
and lawn, if necessary. 





13] Built a welding booth in the agricul 
ture building. 

14] Set a day 
building and grounds. 


to thoroly clean the school 





( lass. Leegle sfon 


Education 
Highschool, Eggleston, Va. 


—Consume) 


Once, short-cut paths ran in all directions 
on oul 1945, 
purchased by the student 
council and planted by several of the boys. 


schoolgrounds. However, in 


grass seed was 
In 1946, a biology class bought and planted 
a dogwood tree; the student 
1948 and 1949, more grass 
seed was planted by students. With the co- 
operation of ou 
keep our 
FRUMENTO, senior, 
Woodbury, N. J. 


council, two 


holly trees. In 


studentbody, we hope to 
attractive.—MARY 
Highschool, 


schoolgrounds 
Woodbury 


The Teacher Today 


Topay, the popula that a student 
should not be required to study anything he 
does not like often destroys interest and en 
thusiasm before a real effort is made. When 
something is begun with a halfhearted in- 
terest, both teacher and student lose the sense 
of achievement and enjoyment that a desire 
to discover new truths or new capacity would 


ccs F 
YINg.— ALMA SOTHMAN, highschool teacher, 
Hubbell, Nebr. 


idea 


Topay’s teacher is continually conscious of 
‘Ms aim to educate the whole child. A_ big 
task, and five-and-a-half hours per day is a 
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short time. Some “mass” work must be done. 
Lack of time and energy to do everything the 
way I would like to do often leaves me with a 
feeling of futility at the end of a full day.— 
GERTRUDE ANDERSON, elementary teacher, Roch- 


ester, Minn. 


From a Russian Teacher 


I was greatly interested in Dr. Prescott’s 
article, ““T'wo Months Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain,” in the January JOURNAL, because I was 
a teacher in a big Russian city for 12 years. 
I recently came to this country from a DP 
camp in Austria. 


I was dismissed from my Russian school for 
dictating the following sentence to my class: 
“A man without any experience was assigned 
as a manager of the office.” Officials told me 
I was trying to convince my pupils that un- 
reliable 


persons could be 


assigned as man- 
agers in the Soviet Union. Such examples of 
thought control and 


numerous. 


denouncement are 


The principals of highschools and normal 


schools are Communists—often with 


out any education at all. Their 
trol of thoughts of the pupils and_ teachers. 


usually 
task is con 
\n assistant who has enough education is 
charged with the responsibility of organiza- 
tion of teaching. 

lo buy a pair of good shoes, a coat, or a 
suit, a teacher has to go without the necessi- 
ties for at least six months. During my 12 
vears as teacher, I could afford to buy only 
two wintel The condition of teachers 
with big families was miserable. Those teach- 
ers usually had to take on extra work in the 
evenings. 


coats. 


issued a decree 
that every Soviet citizen who was late to work 
would be imprisoned. Among the many vic- 
tims of this decree that I knew was a woman 
who had taught for 22 
minutes late one day and so was condemned 
to six weeks imprisonment and lost all pen- 
sion rights. 


In 1939, the government 


vears. She was 25 


Feachers in this country can’t imagine all 
the horrors of teaching in Russia.—IWriter’s 
withheld. 


nNaie 


A Pet Peeve 
Over and over again, communications are 
received like, “Il am 
writing a paper on physical education (01 
health o1 


which say something 
Send by re 
turn mail all information on this subject.” 
More often than not, the message is little less 
than a peremptory 
return mail.” 

It is evident that Professor X has given an 
assignment to his students. And student A, 
instead of turning to the literature of the 
field, takes what 
and 


safety or whatnot!). 


demand for service “by 


looks like an easy way out 
that, were it granted, 
would mean that his paper would be written 
for him. 


sends a request 


Questionnaires are a nuisance, but we rec- 
ognize that they are necessary. But these bold 
demands for “All—by 
horse of another coler. 


return mail,” are a 

If the college is to “take them from where 
they are,” it should recognize the need fon 
specific training in public relations, includ 
ing how to write a letter. They need also, to 
be taught how to collect data, and to what 
extent it is correct procedure to turn to oth- 
ers for help.—wiLLiaM Pp. UHLER, JR., assistant 
in physical education, New Jersey State De- 


partment of Education, Trenton, N. J. 
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Education for 
Life Adjustment 


Edited by Harl R. Douglass, University 
of Colorado 


NSWERS many questions on the fu- 
ture of educational practice in Amer- 


ican secondary schools. All phases of the 
field are covered with specific chapters 
in such subjects as English, Social Studies, 
Science, Mathematics, Music, Industrial 
Arts, Business, Home Economics, Voca- 
tional and Physical Education. A practi- 
cal, timely book that shows where and 
why certain changes in our educational! 
system may prove beneficial. A guide for 
the teacher in making classes meaning- 
ful for students in the light of today’s 


rapidly changing world. 


$4.50 


Marriage Analysis 


By Harold T. Christensen, Purdue 
University 


Ts rational treatment analyzes logically 


some of the core problems of marriage 
on a functional rather than institutional 
basis. The discussion centers abour the 
persons and personalities involved. bring- 
ing into focus interpersonal relationships 
of men and women during courtship, 
marriage, the establishment and continua- 
tion of married life, and the rearing of 
children. The work is planned to stimulate 
the reader to greater wisdom in meeting 
the problems of matrimony. $4.50 


The Teaching of 


High School English 


By J. N. Hook, Unversity of I/linots 


Procepures and techniques that have 
passed the test of classroom use —=in a 
reference work of revealing clarity. A book 
to help teachers in the task of teaching 
literature, and of improving pupil's read- 
ing, writing, speaking, straight thinking, 
and creative listening. Practical applica- 
tion is the keynote in this balanced study 
of the teacher and his responsibilties. Ma- 
terials have been carefully winnowed from 
a variety of professional sources $4.00 


The Meaning of Anxiety 






. 


> 
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By Rollo May, Consulting Psychologist; 
Columbia University 


For those who wish to gain insight into 
some of the causes of anxiety in our 
modern world, this book gathers together 
and summarizes the interpretations of the 
subject advanced over the past hundred 
years by leading psychologists, psycho- 
analysts, philosophers and other thinkers 
Dr. May gives an objective picture of 
anxiety and presents constructive methods 
for the handling of it, believing chat if 
we understand its nature more fully, we 
can more wholesomely direct it. $4.50 


A Practical Handbook 





for School Counselors 


By Clifford £. Erickson, Michigan State 


College. This is a book for anyone having 
day-to-day responsibility in counseling, 
guidance, testing, and interviewing. It 
shows exactly what the procedures are, 
who should initiate them, when anc under 
what conditions they should be used. how 
they are conducted, and where further 
information may be obtained. $3.00 


Subject to educational discount. Address 
Dept. 226. Order on 30 day examination 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St., New York 10, W. Y. 










































































This is number two of a series of three announcements of nutrition research. 


eeping up with 
Nutrition Research 


New study just released on the effect of cholesterol-containing foods 





FE YEARS, it has been known that too cholesterol-level in the individual’s 


much cholesterol in the blood stream is blood stream. 


correlated with certain types of The results of these tests may well mark 


cardiovascular disease. the beginning of a better understanding of 


A new study of this problem has now been cholesterol-containing foods such as 
published.* Experiments were conducted milk and milk products. 
with hundreds of human subjects, to 


determine what effect the consumption of *Keys, A. “The relation in man between 
the levels of cholesterol in the diet 


cholesterol-containing foods had on the and in the blood.” Science, 1950 (In press) 


| AIRY COUNCIL. 


The presence of this seal indicates that 111 North Canal Street 
all nutrition statements in this adver- 

ees Some aay Sees onsepeen’s Since 1915 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
of the American Medical Association. devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 


* Chicago 6, Illinois 
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What happens when Vitamin meets machine? analysis shows that 


the food value of ice cream is not affected by processing. 


UNt recently, the food value of ice cream was 
calculated from the total nutrients of its 
individual ingredients. Calculated values did not rule 
out the possibility of nutrient losses during 
preparation and processing. In 1948, the first 
complete analytical study of all the nutrients in the 
finished product was published.* Comparison 
showed the analytical values to be similar to the 
calculated ones in most cases, slightly higher in others. 
Particularly gratifying was the higher vitamin A 
value brought out by analysis. This was the 
result of using summer cream in the analyzed samples. 
However, the figure is thought to be representative, 
since most of the ice cream manufactured during 
the winter is made from summer cream held in frozen 
storage. This helps to insure a product uniform in 
carotene and vitamin A all year around. Vitamin A 
and carotene are needed by everyone for healthy 
eyes and skin. Research studies show that eighty-four 
percent of the carotene originally present in 


ice cream remains even after storage, as a part 
of the experimental procedures, for as long 
as seven months.** 

Because its nutrients appear to be little changed 
during manufacture or storage, ice cream 
may be depended upon to furnish many of the 
elements necessary to good everyday nutrition—high 
quality protein; calcium; phosphorus; and the 
important vitamin, riboflavin, in a form which is 
almost 100% available for body use. 

More and more, scientists are recognizing 
ice cream’s vital contribution to the daily diet. 
Each year, Americans enthusiastically consume about 
35 pints per person. And always, behind 
the scenes, research continues to bring to light still 
greater physiological benefits from this popular, 
nutritious food. 


*Dahlberg, A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of commercial i 
J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 (Jan.) 1948 

**Holmes, A. D., Kuzmeski, J. W.. and Canavan, F.T. Stability 
in stored ice cream. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 22:670 (August) 1946. 


e cream 


of vitamins 


nt 
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ls a all nutrition statements in this adver- 
\aiiiiwtte.: tisement have been found acceptable 
“NOI = ~=by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
“nice” of the American Medical Association. 
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Sirce 1915 .. 


devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 


111 North Canal Street ° Chicago 6, lilinois 


. the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
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| **SCHOOL WAS MUCH 
~! 


. - MORE FUN THIS YEAR 
MRS. JACKSON...” 


create this kind of atmosphere—a class where students 


~ 


Words like these, as the school year draws to a 


close, are as great a tribute as any teacher can achieve: discussed current issues with the enthusiasm they had 


proof of good teaching, of good learning attitudes, and hitherto reserved for sports and TV, and where they 
of the kind of classroom atmosphere that develops knew what they were talking about. 


useful. intelligent citizens. 


TIME can make it easier for you to arouse the 
Mrs. Jackson gave TIME credit for helping to 


same sort of response in your own classes this coming fall. 


For, as Mrs. Jackson and thousands of high schoo! teachers all over the country have discovered: 


TIME és 4 continuing, up-to-date textbook for social studies, English and 
science teachers. 


TIME @ adult magazine, helps students develop adult attitudes and a 
genuine interest in world affairs, in social and civic problems. 


TIME tells the news so vividly, so clearly, that it cannot 
fail to stick. 


TIME shows how the present unrolls from the past, so that history and 
languages can never be “dead,” nor any subject dry! 


And to make TIME as useful as possible to busy, budget-conscious teachers and students. the 
TIME Educational Bureau offers you: 


A special school rate (10c¢ a copy on bulk orders for LC or more copies weekly, and other 
convenient term-arrangements described below). 


Such famous TIME teaching aids as the Current Affairs Tests. Monthly Quizzes. Weekly 
Classroom Outline, Date & Distance Charts, a special LIFE tear sheet service, and a free 
desk copy of TIME (with a desk copy of LIFE as well if vour order is for 25 or more 


copies of TIME weekly). 


So enter your own order for TIME now—and we think you will say, as Mrs. Jackson did: 


“SCHOOL WAS MUCH MORE FUN FOR ME, TOO, THIS YEAR!" 





ew a om oe oe a 6 6 eo ew ee es ee ee ee ee 
| 
I TIME Educational Bureau, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago I], Illinois | 
| 
| Please enter my order for TIME, as follows: [-] Please send me further information. 
| Plan A: ____________ copies of TIME each week at I0c ak | 
a copy, beginning with issue dated Monday, ———-_ Teacher (Please print) | 
until: [_] further notice, or [_] issue dated Oe ( | 
| School 
[|] Plan B: _________ subscriptions at the Special School Rises ; 
| Year rate of [_] $3 for eight months; [_] $1.50 for four 
| months, to be sent to individual addresses. City Zore Stete : 
nc cr ce ce ce ee ces ce ce ee ce ce cee ee cee cee ee ee oe ee ae 
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We Live by Our Minds 


This editorial used in connection with the book pages which appear 
regularly in the NEA JourNa will help you to map out for yoursel| 
a course of reading to cover the summer and fall months of 1950. 


iy THE teaching profession, we live by our 
minds. Our business is to enlighten—not 
only in the classroom but everywhere our in- 
fluence reaches, and it should reach far. ‘The 
teacher or the head of the school system should 
be the most widely read, the best informed, 
most judicious, temperate, understanding, and 
progressive citizen in the community. And he 
will be, if he prepares himself for that role. 

In our democracy, every citizen counts, 
which places upon everyone a moral obliga- 
tion to be intelligent. For teachers, this obliga- 
tion is especially strong. The first mark of a 
student or teacher is an appreciation of the 
worth of his own mind. All the problems of 
the world could be settled easily if people 
would only think. 

We live by our minds! We should invest in 
them, cultivate them, perfect them, nourish 
ihem as we nourish our bodies, 
determine our 


for they will 
success and our destiny. We 
cannot hope to have an intelligent civilization 
unless teachers make it so. 

Our world is a potential garden of beauty, 
peace, security, and plenty. Yet we have wars, 
disease, poverty, and fear because we do not 
use our minds or because we apply them at 
the wrong points or in the wrong way. We do 
not relate thinking to the real issues of our 
lives. We leave the larger areas of our common 
life to chance, the demagog, and the exploiter, 
when by persistent intelligence we might bring 
order out of confusion and lift humanity to a 
new level of achievement and wellbeing. 

There are many ways to cultivate intelli- 
gence, but the chief way always will be reading 
and the careful consideration of what one 
reads. No other approach gives one the range 
and convenience of reading. It transcends lim- 
itations of time and place. For some 6000 years, 


the fruits of man’s thinking have been recorded 
in books, and time has helped to separate the 
trivial from the abiding values. 

Here are a few suggestions: 
book each week, including 
withstood the test of time. 


Read one good 
books that have 

Include in your reading a news magazine 
and magazines of comment and interpretation, 
seeking to explore all sides of every question. 

Pick out the danger spots in public affairs 
and give particular attention to them. 

Visit the library regularly; learn its re- 
sources; examine its new books; check reviews. 

Form a discussion group of persons of like 
interest; let each member 
exchange. 

Think about what you read. Wisdom comes 
not from experience but from meditating on 
experience and assimilating it. 

The care of the mind is a great adventure. 
It is amazing how mental power grows and 
multiplies under the influence of carefully 
planned reading. At first, the field of human 
knowledge may seem so vast as to be hopeless 
—history, biography, literature, philosophy, 
arts, sciences, technology, music, affairs. A good 
approach is to study one area each year—for 
example, the C hinese situation, including the 
history of the Chinese people. 

We who work with the mind and the spirit 
are surrounded by unlimited riches. As John 
Ruskin pointed out, “Not what you have, but 
what you love determines your wealth.” Per- 
sons who persistently cultivate their minds live 
longer, maintain their vigor and grip on life 
better, are more attractive to their friends, and, 
as old age comes on, have their own kingdom 
of infinite resource and satisfaction. 


buy one book and 


Joy Elmer Morgan, EvrTor 
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IN A NUTSHELL 

» - - 

? Help children to plan for a profitable summer, 

% No teacher can be his best as a teacher who is not himself 
teachable. 

; ; 

¥ Personal freedom cannot endure without individual re- 
sponsibility 

+ The worth of a convention 18 measured by the growth of 
those who attend. 

% When you read a good book, call it to the attention of at 
least two others 

$ Continued violence and counterviolence can only end in the 
destruction of cwilization. 

% The great patriot is the one who loves his country enough 
to want to See it finer than it 1s. 

mC 


* Be too large for worry, too noble for anger, too strong 
for fear,.and too happy to be submerged by trouble. 


On Playing the Game 


We HAVE all seen the spoiled child who refuses to play 
the game unless he can have his own way. Some of us 
never overcome this rather common infantilism. We 
constantly find wrong attitudes interfering with our 
happiness and usefulness. 


crops up in association work. 


This element sometimes 

‘The other day we met a teacher who did not want to 
support her state association. “That association has a 
record of truly great achievement. It has accomplished 
much for the improvement of teachers salaries, retire- 
ment, sick leave, and has made valuable contributions 
in a score of fields. Because this teacher did not agree 
with one particular point, she was ready to renounce 
her professional citizenship, without apparently realiz- 
ing that even if she were right in her jpdgment on the 
one point, the many other lines of good work would tar 
outweigh that one point. 

In our political system, we are all citizens of the com- 
munity, the state, and the nation. Inevitably, under 
majority rule, which is the basis of our whole system of 
democracy, many things are done by our governments 
with which we do not agree, but because of these dis- 
agreements we do not refuse to pay our taxes or to take 
our part in maintaining the institutions without which 
we could have no civilization. 

Those of us who are inclined to take exception to this 
or that point or who dislike this or that person need 
to be very sure before we oppose plans that represent 
the considered judgment of a great majority of our col- 
leagues. If after thoro study, we still dissent, it would 
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be a better expression of loyalty to work thru the regular 
channels to change the policy than to take the position 
of the spoiled child. 


Our Stake in Peace 


BreFORE we can have schools, teach, or do anything 
else, we must live. Veachers, therefore, have an immense 
stake in helping to build the kind of a civilization in 
which peace can exist. All of us are now taxed for wars 
—past, present, and potential—far more than we have 
ever thought of contributing to organizations that build 
civilization. Let us be more generous in supporting these 
constructive organizations, including our professional 
associations. The NEA has done much to further United 
Nations, Unesco, and other efforts for world under- 
standing and cooperation. Had it done nothing else but 
what it has accomplished in this one field, the NEA 
would be worth more than has been invested in it dur- 
ing its entire history, 


A Message for Your Students 


AT COMMENCEMENT time, many teachers and princi- 
pals wish to talk with individual students about their 
education and their lives in an effort to deepen purpose 
and broaden perspective. The following statements give 
a sense of proportion and are worthy of being brought 
to the attention of youth. They are condensed from a 
little book by George A. Coe entitled What Ails Our 
Youth? published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17; reference is to pages 39, 40, 41: 

[1] An educated man is one who is trained to use the 
tools of human intercourse with readiness, precision, 
and accuracy. We mean, especially, language and the 
rudiments of number. 

[2] An educated man must be able to study and to 
think without guidance from others. He must 
some extent—a thinker, not a mere imitator. 

[3] An educated man must have sufficient knowledge 
of nature to understand the main processes upon which 
human life and happiness depend. 

[4] An educated man knows enough of history to en- 
able him to understand the main achievements of man. 

[5] An educated man is acquainted with the major 
resources for intellectual and esthetic enjoyment. He 
knows nature, literature, music, and the other arts suf- 
ficiently to choose superior to inferior enjoyments. 

[6] An educated man is marked by his interests as 
well as by his trained abilities. His attention is habitual- 
ly attracted by significant rather than trivial objects, 
events, pursuits, and enjoyments. 

|7} An educated man must have not only this general 
culture, but also training for a specific occupation. 

[8] An educated man must have toward his fellows the 
habitual attitudes that are commonly called ethical— 
such attitudes as honor and honesty, helpfulness and 
goodwill and cooperation. 

[9] An educated man must have loyalties to at least 
some of the important organizations and institutions of 
society. 


be—to 


[10] An educated man must have some apprehension 
of, and feeling for, the divine; the ideally educated man 
will reverence God, and know how to worship. 
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ARM Bureau people have always 

been interested in education. They 
are that kind of people. As a matter 
ol fact, Farm Bureau’s origins came 
from voluntary associations of local 
people interested in community devel- 
opment, and there was always a strong 
educational aspect to the things which 
they did. 

For instance, there were the local 
farmer’s institutes, which were the 
foundation of Farm Bureau organiza- 
tions in many places. In every case, 
the association was purely voluntary 
and was concerned with the improve- 
ment of various aspects of the farmer's 
living and community values. 

This early attitude is still main- 
tained and probably always will be. 
Education is a primary element in the 
farm family’s welfare. 

Farming is a complicated business. 
There are always things to learn, Pros- 
perity depends on learning them. 


A Top Interest 


What applies to business holds good 
for the farm family and, especially, for 
the children. Farm communities have 
always rated their schools at the top of 
their interests. 

When communities out in my coun- 
try were settled, among the very first 
things established were a school and a 
teacher. Maybe the schoolhouse was 
the front room in somebody's house, 
or maybe it was a little log shack. But 
there had to be a school. 

For a great many years, I was a 
member of the schoolboard of a local 
rural school. This school had about 
all the things wrong with it that school 
people have found fault with in the 
past. It was, however, a top interest in 
the community. 

This doesn’t mean that everyone 
went to schoolboard elections. As a 
matter of fact, they let someone else do 
it a lot of times. 

It was a little one-room school. The 
schoolhouse was poor; none of the 
physical environment was particular- 
ly inviting. The library was long 
nonexistent. Later it was somewhat 
better than that, but always very mod- 
est. Playground equipment was an 
afterthought, and, for a long time, the 


Mr. Kline is president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 
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Necessity No. 1 


Education its a primary element 


an the farm family’s welfare. says 


children thought that up themselves. 
There were eight grades, about 20 
pupils, and one overworked teacher. 

This type of thing is a far cry from 
what we have been able to do at our 
best. Now, there has been a big con- 
solidation in that community. School 
buses pick up the children. The old 
schoolhouse is nine miles from the 
school they go to now. 

Some think the problem is solved. 
They couldn’t possibly make a bigger 
mistake. 

To be sure, there are advantages in 
this sort of thing, but there are also 
some disadvantages to be overcome. 
Some of the problems exist wherever 
the school is. 


Sine Qua Non 


One of them is that concerned with 
the teacher. A good school requires a 
proper teacher. This has always been 
true and always will be true. A good 
teacher means one with personality, 
one with background, one with a real 
interest in her work, and, I think last, 
one with the necessary technical train- 
ing. He must be able not only to teach, 
but to lead and inspire. 

I admit that our old one-room 
school didn’t always do well in this 
respect. Under pressure, I would admit 
that it seldom did. What I wish to 
point out is that when, by a combina- 
tion of circumstances, we did have 
such a teacher, we had an excellent 
school. There is no. substitute for a 
good teacher. 

Any community which spends so 
much of its substance on transporta- 
tion, school building, physical equip- 
ment, -extracurriculum activities, or 
anything whatever, that there isn’t 


ALLAN B. KLINE 


enough left for good teachers, has 
made a bad trade. There is no such 
thing as a good school with poor o 
indifferent teachers, and there is no 
such thing as a really poor school with 
fine teachers. 


Improvement of Rural Life 

There can be a great advantage in 
consolidation, but it requires effort to 
make it work satisfactorily. Farmers 
will need to take a real interest. | am 
of the opinion that interest will have 
to be more active than it was with the 
little one-room schoolhouse which has 
been supplanted. 

The problem of what to study be 
comes more complicated all the time. 
In big consolidated districts, rural in- 
terests may easily be submerged. 

We have taken agriculture for 
granted in this country. Schools, and 
especially those with rural children, 
must assist in developing. and improv 


ing the traditions of rural life. The 


time is ripe for improvement. 


Relatively few people produce the 


necessary agricultural commodities for 


America. This fact makes it possible 


that this larger school unit might 
actually overlook the real values of 
rural living. 

Citizenship training is important. 
It.cannot begin at too early an age. 
This country has become more com 
plicated than ever before, and demo- 
cratic technics are important as neve 
before. 

Furthermore, this country has world 
leadership. The basic principles and 
technics of citizenship ought to be, in 
fact must be, kmong the things which 
school children absorb at a very early 
age. 
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Finance 


Cost is important. There has been 
some tendency to overlook cost. This 
the school people themselves cannot 
aflord. In my own state of Iowa, the 
improvement of districting, with con- 
as a kev, received a terrific 
first 


solidation 


setback in the quarter of this 


century because no adequate effort 


was made to study costs and to dis- 
tribute them equitably. 

Since that time, a great deal of work 
has been done. Special study commit- 
ices have made reports. Legislation 
has been evolved. A great deal of ex- 


perience points the way. 


We can now hope that progress is 
the order of the day. However, it can 
only be so if the citizens take a keen 
interest in bringing progress about. 

We must get worth 


g money's 
these days. The most casual look at 


our 


the percent of everyone's income 
spent by all of us thru tax money will 
convince anyone that we have to get 
our money's worth. 

This doesn’t mean that we shouldn't 
spend money on schools. Nor doves it 
mean that we shouldn't spend more 
money on schools. It does mean that 
we shall be able to get more for our 
money and, as a matter of fact, more 


money if we spend it well. 


Of Concern to All 


Rural education is not of interest 
just to rural people. Our children 
from rural communities spend their 
lives in every sort of community, 
everywhere. All of us, regardless of 
what part of this country we live in, 
are keenly interested in having" satis- 
factory education for our rural chil- 
dren. 

When all is said and done, good 
schools are America’s number-one ne- 
cessity. No single citizen, anywhere, 
can afford not to make the mainte- 
nance of good schools one of his ma- 
jor interests. 





Your American Education Week Program 


karl y and systematic planning brings 


larger effort and greater results 


GENERAL THEME 


GOVERNMENT OF, 
AND FOR THE PEOPLE 


DAILY TOPICS 


Sunday, November 5 
Moral and Spiritual Values 


Wednesday, 


a oe. Ee Se 


‘Teamwork 


Saturday, November 11 
* Freedom’s Heritage 


AN ADVANCE planning leaflet containing pro- 
gram ideas and discussion topics is available up- 
on request. Free. ‘Ihe NEA is preparing special | 
helps to assist committees in developing their 
programs. These materials will be ready for dis- 
tribution at nominal prices by September l, 


Monday, November 6 
Responsibilities of the Citizen 

Tuesday, November 7 
Meaning of the Ballot y 
November 8 
Urgent School Needs 

Thursday, November 9 
Opportunity for All 

Friday, November 10 
Home-School-Community 


BY, 






em 


1950. See the September JourNat for the list. 
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Before Turning Over _ 


the Keys 


«“ ow let me _ see,” mused Miss 

| Brown, a rural teacher. “I’ve 
checked my reports and sent them to 
the office: filled out records on the 
pupils so that work can be resumed 
next fall with a minimum of inter- 
ruption; cleaned the erasers; boxed 
the chalk, tied up the rulers and art 
supplies and put them in the closet; 
checked, classified, and accounted tor 
all books; cleared the bulletinboards; 
cleaned the chalkboards; taken down 
the curtains; stored the movable play- 
ground material; and left the room in 
eood order. What is there yet to do be- 
fore turning over the kevs?”’ 


Vuch Can Be Done 

Ihere is much that any teacher can 
do over and beyond the routine duties 
that accompany the closing of school 
for the summer vacation. Any school 
that deserves its name has emerged 
from its four walls into the whole life 
of the child and his community. Its 
concern goes beyond the classroom 
and regular school hours. 

We are coming to recognize that 
children go on learning, for good or 
ill, 24 hours a day and 12 months a 
year. We must make ourselves re- 
sponsible for leadership in helping to 
direct the child’s whole learning to- 
ward richer, better living. And there 
is no time during the child’s year 
more potential for desirable develop- 
ment than those long months known 
as summer vacation. 

Ihe teachers in one rural county in 
New Jersey have come to feel responsi- 
ble for the months not spent in school. 
This is an account of the ways in 
which they meet their children’s need 
lor worthwhile use of leisure-time. 





Miss Hoppock is assistant in elementary edu- 
cation of the New Jersey State Department 
of Education, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Help your pupils plan 


their summer activities. 


ANNE HOPPOCK 


Planning for Vacation 

When the spring days grow warmer 
and the outofdoors increasingly fasci- 
nating, teachers find summertime 
planning of vital interest to children. 
‘Together, children and teachers talk 
about the most interesting things to 
do and plan ways and means of doing 
some of these things. Each child 
chooses the activities that he will en- 
joy during the summer. Often an at- 
tractive, big chart is made listing the 
plans of each member of the group. 

Schools where interesting activities 
are carried on during the year as part 
of the curriculum, where hobby clubs 
are developing and broadening inter- 
ests in children, find an abundance of 
ideas for summer activity. The vaca- 
tion interests are then a continuation 
of the activities about which children 
have cared most during the school 
year. 

The exchange of ideas in group 
planning, together with the opportu- 
nity the teacher has for enrichment, 
means that even the least imaginative 
child emerges from the discussion with 
plans. Here, too, group ideas for the 
development of the plans are supe- 
rior to the outcomes of individual 
planning. 

Great care should be taken by 
teachers that each child feels that 
his summer plan is a thing of his 
own making, that it is something he 
wants very much to use his leisure to 
do. Otherwise, hé will feel that he is 
burdened with a school duty to do 
during vacation—which attitude, of 
course, would defeat the purpose of 
summer planning. 

Teachers often help children with 
materials by giving them half-used 


crayolas and paints, partly used note 
books, leftover paper, and any mate 
rials not saved for next year. Rural 
children in good schools develop re- 
markable ingenuity in finding desired 
materials, so it is no novelty in the 
summer for children to save and press 
out wrapping paper, to conserve the 
cardboard from freshly laundered 
shirts, to gather cardboard boxes and 
cartons for collections, and wooden 
boxes and crates at the store for lum- 
ber. Children in school have learned 
to use brook clay, to make papie 
mdché, to use the materials the In- 
dians used for dye, to bleach cotton 
sacks for sewing. 

Notebooks, scrapbooks, and other 
articles are prepared in school tor 
summer use. Hobby clubs usually 
make extensive preparations. 

,efore schools close, the county li- 
brarian puts out a lengthy bibliog- 
raphy listing bodks which will help 
the children in carrying out a wide 
range of probable summer interests. 
Some schools send home notes to par- 
ents asking for interest and coopera- 
tion in summer plans. 


Helping During the Summer 


One teacher goes to school once a 
week during the summer. She is met 
by the children and the county librar- 
ian, who tells stories and_ reissues 
books. The county librarian keeps 
children’s books at adult stations dur- 
ing the summer months. Requests are 
left there by the children. 

Local 4-H club leaders in some com- 
munities continue to meet with then 
garden and homemaking clubs. Some 
teachers meet their children for pic- 
nics or hikes and discuss their pro}- 
ects with them. One teacher takes 
small groups camping. Many children 
carry on a summer correspondence 
with their teachers which helps to 
keep interest keen. 


Part of Regular Program 
Yes, Miss Brown. There is some- 


thing you can do before turning in 
the keys; help plan your children’s 


summer. Summer activities, well-di- 
rected and skilfully used, furnish the 


approach to the areas selected for the 
school year and will actually deter- 
mine to some extent, the curriculum 
content. 

The planning of the summer activ- 
ities should be a part of every school 
program. 
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asks EDGAR DALE 


17-yEAR-oLD highschool boy in 
Columbus, Ohio, “in a pitiful at- 
tempt to man of distinc- 
tion, steals a big car, gets drunk, and 


become a 


crushes out his life against a railroad 
abutment. 

Another 17-year-old highschool boy 
in Toledo wins a college scholarship 
and distinguishes himself by helping 
other young people learn the meaning 
of the good life. 

Who “taught” these young people? 
Was it their parents? The churches? 
The schools they attended? ‘The books 
or magazines they read? The films o 


television they saw? The radio pro- 
erams they listened to? 
Certainly, the patterns for the 


sharply different turns their lives took 
came out of this world. The boys did 
not invent them. But what made the 
pattern attractive to one 
boy, the life-enriching pattern attrac- 
tive to the other? 


disastrous 


Verbal Communication 


The answer is both simple and ex- 
traordinarily complex. The patterns 
of living verbally communicated by 
parents, members. of churches, and 
teachers are usually good and whole- 
some. But, somehow or other, commu- 
nication of these verbally stated ideas 
does not always take place. Why not? 

Some parents, ministers, and teach- 
ers are not in touch with their chil- 
dren. No bond of affection so neces- 
sary for effective communication has 
been established. Here I used the word 
“affection” defined by George H. Pres- 
ton in his The Substance of Mental 
Health as that “quality which lets two 
people come close to each other with- 
out fear of ridicule or rejection, ex- 
pecting understanding, sympathy, tol- 
erance, and protection, if protection is 
needed.” 

Who, then, is in communication 
with these children and young people? 





Dr. Dale is professor of education and direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Educational Research of 
the College of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 
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Who Teaches Our Children? 









Who are their unli- 
their unau- 
thorized teachers? If 
they don’t listen to 
their and 
their teachers, to 
whom do they listen? 

Well, one 
thing, they listen to 
the radio. If they 
don’t look up to 
their teachers, they 


censed, 


parents 


for 


may look up to tele- 
vision, the seductive 
the the 


advertisement in press, or 


comic strip. 


Bad 


Is this bad or is this good? Maybe 


Good or 


the appealing advertisement is on the 
plus side of the good life. Maybe the 
radio program will give an insight 
which will help the individual to live 
more wisely, more thoughtfully. May- 
be the motion picture will portray the 
viciousness of racial prejudice or show 
the need for better treatment of DPs. 

No man is wise enough to draw up 
a balance sheet of the good and the 
bad in the many sources of ideas now 
available in all the mass media—the 
newspapers reaching more than 90° 
of our families, the movies seen once 
a week by young people, the radio or 
television listened to and seen for 
hours everyday. 

What about the motion pictures? If 
you will permit me to pick one movie 
for every week in the year—52 in all— 
I can find ones which are delightful, 
humorous, wise in their perceptiveness 
in human affairs, good fun. But at 
least 350 features are made every year. 
What then about the other 300? 

Many of them are no better or worse 
than the people who see them. But 
some: of them glorify violence. Some 
make crime attractive in spite of a 
contrived ending which punishes the 
criminal after he has had a mighty 
good time. Many assume that material 
success and its accouterments are what 
one should strive for. Many oversim- 
plify life or describe it falsely. 


















































What makes the disastrous pattern attractive to some boys, 


Without exception, persons abroad 
whom I query about American motion 
pictures say that they give a wrong 
impression of America, that it is little 
wonder the Germans mistakenly 
thought we were decadent. Some for- 
eign visitors are pleasantly surprised 
to find that we are not accurately mir- 
rored in our movies. 

What about the comic books? What 
do they teach and to whom? There is 
argument and counter-argument. The 
term “comic strip” is an umbrella 
which covers a multitude of good and 
harm. I don’t see how any intelligent 
person can speak against the medium 
itsel{i—the use of drawings to tell a 
story. 

I would ask one simple question 

about this kind of reading. Does it 
inform the reader? Amuse and refresh 
him? Or does it misinform him, give 
him mistaken ideas about the world 
in which he lives? Does it lead him to 
believe that hard jobs will require 
hard work or that they can be solved 
by some kind of effortless fantasy? 
‘ In schools, we are trying to teach a 
taste of good literature. Does reading 
of the comic book prevent growth to- 
ward that objective? Certainly, some 
youngsters who are developing tastes 
for good books also read comic books. 
But is it a necessary diet? 

Radio and television are visitors 
that can be invited to the home or the 
school with a flick of the finger. What 
kind of guests are they? With discrimi- 
nation, one can find an excellent diet 
—Saturday afternoons, and especiall) 
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for censorship. Well, 
we now have censor- 
ship of movies in 
seven states. Are the 
people who see these 
censored movies 
nobler and 
than those who see 
them unfumigated? 
I doubt it. Censor- 


wiser 
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the constructive pattern attractive to others? 


on Sunday. But much of radio and 
iclevision suffers from the same de- 
lects as movies and the comic strips. 

Ihe soap operas present oh-so-neat 
answers to oh-so-complicated prob- 
lems. The writers are prisoners of 
their own clichés. Further, some radio 
advertisements debase the meanings 
of good words and lie pleasantly about 
the products. 

Many of the hired spokesmen for 
these mass-communication agencies 
say they give the public what it wants. 
Ihe wiser of them know that they give 
only certain segments of the public 
what it wants. For example, even 
the data presented by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System show that 46% 
of the women do not listen to soap 
operas. 

It is quite true that some of the 
public gets what it wants from radio, 
print, and the movies. But it is also 
true that people learn to want what 
they get. Sometimes a taste that exists 
is catered to. Sometimes a taste is 
created. 


What Should Teachers Do? 


Well, what do we do about it? 
Usually we write articles which show 
how wise, discerning, and discriminat- 
ing we are and subtly extol our own 
tastes. We tell what’s wrong with these 
media. That relieves our own ten- 
sions, and then we shift to some new 
crusade. It’s a_ relatively harmless 
pastime which reformers often in- 
dulge in. 

Sometimes we are bolder and call 
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ship often removes 
little snippets of 
vulgarity, but no 
censor can cut good- 
ness into a picture. I have met many, 
many adults who thought they were 
wise and good enough to censor mov- 
ies for someone else. But I have not 
yet met a single adult who thought 
other adults were wise enough to cen- 
sor movies for him. 

The role of teachers relative to mass 
media is clear. We must join hands 
with parents to help children and 


Oe ee 


In homes with television, read- 
ing has declined 18%. evening 
radio listening 68%, movie at- 
tendance 20%, other outside 
entertainment 24%. 
—Thomas E. Coffin 


Oe 


young people develop discriminating 
tastes in reading, seeing movies, and 
listening to radio, not forgetting that 
our own tastes may need some devel- 
opment. But how do we do it? 

First, we must help the immature 
associate with the best. Good taste 
in reading, radio, or films comes from 
tasting good things. In reading, this 
means much better collections of _hil- 
dren’s books and magazines. We need 
attractive competitors of the comic 
books. And these books, magazines, 
and newspapers must be at arms’ 
length—easy to get at. 

In radio, it means that parents and 
teachers must work together to make 
the right kind of programs available 
and listened to. The National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English issues a list- 
ing called Listenables. Teachers may 


Who has the greatest influence in form- 


ing the character of our youhg people? 


well assign listening to excellent news 
and dramatic programs. Nor need 
their approach be a too “high-brow” 
one. Good laughs are a part of the 
diet of good living. 

There are excellent avail- 
able for the junior- and senior-high 
student. Older excellent movies are 
sometimes made available in 16mm 
for school use. The National Council 
of the Social Studies [an NEA depart- 
ment| has made a two-reel excerpt of 
the classic Ox-Bow Incident, which is 
titled Due Process of Law Denied. 
{This film is available thru the Teach- 
ing. Film Custodians, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York 18, New York.] We 
can see that excellent programs are 
televised for younger children as a 
substitute for movie-going. 


movies 


Concern and Affection 


Who, then, will teach our children 
and young people? ‘The answer is 
clear—those who let them come close 
without the fear of ridicule or rejec- 
tion, those who show sympathy and 
tolerance, those who will give protec- 
tion when it is needed. 

The mass producers of entertain- 
ment and the advertisers are some- 
times in closer touch with the needs 
and wants of children and young peo- 
ple than are their teachers. Young 
people do want to be men of dis- 
tinction. But shall it be the kind about 
whom mothers say, “Get the kids off 
the street. Here comes that man ol 
distinction?” Or shall it be the kind 
of person we meant before these good 
words were prostituted. 

Who teaches our children? Every- 
one with “authority” who gets their 
attention is their teacher. ‘Teaching 
is often as slow and unnoticeable as 
the drop of water forming the stalac- 
tite, but, if it has a constant direction, 
attitudes and character are formed. 

From time to time, let us then 
come out of the classroom and look 
around to see who is helping us and 
who is working against us. That is a 
part of the job of being an intelligent 
and professional teacher. 
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W HAT makes a good elementary 
schooly Briefly, the people in it 
and the things they do. Here are a lew 


of them in kaleidoscopic glimpses. 


“Old Pal! Old Pal!” 


[here was something singularly ap- 
pealing about Bill from 
of school. It 


the first day 
may have been his size, 


lor he towered 


above the other six 
year-olds. Or his unironed blouse and 
his not quite clean face. Or his curious 
mixture of big-boy swagger and little- 
boy timidity. Or his very inability to 
vet along with others. 

At home, down in the “yards,” he 
answered to the name of “Toughy.” 
He had learned early how to get the 
things that life and an 
father did not provide. 


unreliable 


He had no memory of his mother, 
nor did he know that she had run 
away when he was only a few months 
old. He only knew that-women had no 
place in the man’s world in which he 
lived. ‘They had better not touch the 
chip carried on his sturdy little shoul- 
der. 

Miss Lane didn’t know 
all this when school opened. But in the 
wecks that followed, Miss Lane studied 


Of course, 


Bill more than any of his 50 compan- 
And she him 
along with the rest. Gradually, she 
guided him to work and play as a part 


ol a group, to feel the effects of his be- 


ions. somehow loved 


havior on the group, to accept respon- 
sibilitv, and to subordinate his wishes 
to those of others. 

His acceptance of her, a woman, 
came more slowly. It was toward the 
end of the year, and she was helping 
him with reading. Suddenly, he seemed 
to realize that he was leaning against 
her side and that her arm was around 
him. Turning with a flashing smile, he 
reached up one hand, patted her 
cheek, and whispered, “Old Pal! Old 
Pal!” 

As Miss Lane smiled in return, her 
thoughts turned to the first lines of 
the Children’s Charter, “For Every 
Child—U nderstanding.” 


“We Can't Go On Like This” 


The sixth-grade Citizenship Club 
had met to consider an indignant let- 
ter which had appeared in the local 
paper. It protested the behavior of 


Miss Leary is consultant in the Department 
of Curriculum of the Madison Public Schools, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 
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Slices of 


chool Life 


Northside children on buses and men- 
tioned specific cases of 
disrespect, and rudeness. 

“We can’t go on like this,” the chair- 
man said. “What are we going to do 
about it? Suggestions are in order.”’ He 
glanced toward Miss Owen. After all, 
she was a club member, too. 

“Mr. Chairman,” said Miss Owen, 
“So far this morning we 


carelessness, 


have been 
talking about bad behavior on buses. 
I wonder if it isn’t time now to think 
of good behavior? Perhaps the secre- 
tary will list ideas on the board.” 

A murmur of approval and relief 
swept the group. Hands began to wave. 
“Mr. Chairman, I suggest we draw up 
a bus-behavior code for our whole 
school.” “Mr. Chairman, couldn't we 
write a letter to the paper and tell 
about “Mr. Chairman, I 
suggest we organize committees to get 


our code?” 


ideas from other rooms for our code.” 
“Mr. Chairman,—.” “Mr. Chair- 
man,—.”’ 

Some breathless hours later, the boys 
and girls left for home, bound by code 
“to wait their turn when getting on the 
bus, to move to the rear, to find a place 
and remain there, to respect public 
property, to offer seats to older people, 
to help the driver by keeping quiet,” 
and in a dozen or more other ways to 
prove themselves worthy members of 
the Citizenship Club. 

“There was probably a quicker way 
to handle the problem,” said Miss 
Owen to her principal when the last 
child had gone. “But it wouldn’t have 
been as democratic and effective. The 
Citizenship Club gives children a 
chance to face a problem openly, air 
their views about it, and 
solution, 

“Besides that, it trains them to think 
and speak constructively. They seem 
to organize their ideas better when 
speaking in meetings, and to be more 
understanding of the opinion of 
others. Even if bus conduct isn’t en- 
tirely revolutionized, and it won't be, 


reach a 





A real experience. 


at least the children have had an im- 
portant experience in democratic liv- 


ing.” 


“With Love” 


> 


To Grade 3°, 
was the 


a “numbers” period 
precarious and the 
proudest moment in the school day. 
Papers must be done “just so’’—the 
name must be inscribed at the upper 
right and the date at the upper left. 
Problems must be worked in a neat 
row down the left side of the page, 
with lines to separate them. And one 
must never forget to label a number. 
All this, and pertect answers, too! 

The feminine flutter that always 
attended numbers time was a little 
more audible today, February 1. For 
there on the calendar was a big red 
heart around the 14th—St. Valentine’s 
Day. 

Every little girl longed to fill her 
page with problems set in red, heart- 
shaped frames, but papers must be 
done “just so” in numbers. Hearts 
would have to wait, while heads bowed 
to numbers. 


most 


Mrs. Scott, moving among the mem- 
bers of Grade 3?, stopped at Anita’s 
desk. Anita always finished first. But 
today she was still writing. Mrs. Scott 
moved on to the next desk. 

There she marked the paper with a 
big red “100,” a bigger red heart 
drawn around it. Its owner beamed. 
Sometimes Mrs. Scott seemed like a 
third-grader herself, so well did she 
know just what children liked. 
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During recess, Mrs. Scott found a 
wellfilled sheet of paper on her desk. 
It had been done “just so”’—name, 
date, problems, labelled numbers, and 
right answers, besides. But what filled 
the page was a letter written diagon- 
ally, and set off from the numbers 
lesson by a scalloped, somewhat heart- 
shaped line. 

“Dear Mrs. Scott,” it read. “I hope 
I get a hundred. I hope I get all my 


They show what makes a 


good elementary school 


BERNICE E. LEARY 


work right and done. I also would 
like to know when your birthday is 
and your address so I can write to you 
again. I’m wishing you a happy St. 
Valentine’s Day, and I'll be hoping 
vour child will have one too. 

We all love you. 

Goodbye, with love, 
Anita” 

“Hearts,” murmured Mrs. Scott. 
“And ‘hundreds.’ And love. We need 
them all.” 


“The World Is a Dream” 


An ice storm the night before had 
left a glaze of sparkling crystal on 
trees, bushes, wires, fences, and grass. 
The children were entranced. In every 
classroom, pencils, crayons, and brush- 
es fairly flew to make pictures of the 
beauty outdoors. ‘The school camera 
was hurried from room to room as 
excited sixth-graders competed for 
window views with the best light, 
composition, and perspective. 

Little groups of second-graders in 
Miss Gay’s room leaned on window 
sills and talked softly about what had 
happened to last night’s gray, grim 
world. Soon their talk took the form 
of rime. “Look,” said Paul, 

“The sparkling trees 

Sway in the breeze.” 
And he bent and swayed like the 
weighted branches outside. 

“Last night was gray, 

Today is gay,” went on Judy. 

“The time is night 

The moon is bright 
Everything sparkles in the light,” 
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contributed Sarah. 


“Branches jingle, 
Fingers tingle,” added Jo Ann, 
shaking her fingers in mimicry of cold. 
“The world is a dream 
Where icicles gleam 
In every moonbeam,” said Betty. 
“Betty’s rime is the best of all,” ex- 
claimed Greg. “For the world is a 
dream, if we think about all the lovely 
things in it, isn’t it, Miss Gay? Like 
icicles—and poems?” 
“Yes,” agreed Miss Gay, “but some- 
times we do have to look tor the lovely 
things. Or make them.” 


“Incubation Observations” 

Spring was a busy time in Miss 
White’s first grade. There was the 
cocoon to watch, for who wanted to 
miss the final stage in the moth’s life 
cycle? The hamster babies were due at 
any time, and wasn’t the mother get- 
ting touchy! Then, there were seeds 
to watch in the window garden, and 
eggs to tend in the incubator. 

Waiting for eggs to hatch took pa- 
tience and understanding. Perhaps a 
chart record of each day would help 
the days go faster, the children sug- 
gested. And it would help them re- 
member what happened everyday. 

“Our Incubator” was the title of the 
first record, which read: ““We have a 
new incubator. It is big and round. 
It holds approximately 100 eggs. It 
will take 21 days to hatch the eggs. 
This is called the incubation period.” 

Candling the eggs, keeping the tem- 
perature of the incubator at 103°, put- 
ting water in the pan to keep the eggs 
moist, turning the eggs to prevent 
cripples, identifying the embryo—each 
day’s record added new words that 
fairly rolled off the children’s tongues. 

“Our Incubator” seemed suddenly 
inadequate as a title. But what to call 
a series of charts that was growing like 
a book, chapter by chapter? The ques- 
tion became almost as absorbing as the 
observations themselves. The right 
title should tell what all the charts 
were about. 

At last, after several unsatisfactory 
suggestions, Frederick had an idea. 
“We could call it ‘Incubation Observa- 
tions,” he said. The children were 
delighted. “Incubation Observations” 
had a wonderful rhythm, and looked 
very grownup printed in big round 
letters above the charts, 

“Well, maybe we do have a pen- 





chant for polysyllables,”” admitted Miss 
White, as she reviewed the project 
later. “But the children like them and 
understand them. And, 
must be exact.” 


anyway, Wwe 


“Check Your Listening Habits” 


Our Listening Habits was the name 
of a big book written and illustrated 
by the pupils in 5'. They'd had to 
write it, they explained. 

“Our listening habits were not good. 
We all tried to talk at once. Most of 
us didn’t seem to know when, how, or 
why we should listen. We decided that 
if we talked about good listening and 
put our ideas on paper, it might help. 
So we sort of copied Munro Leaf and 
made this book. It did help some of 
us, but not everyone.” 

Now that ‘the book was finished, the 
next big question was how “to make 
the ideas work,” how to get everyone 
to remember all the things that were 
in the book. “If I have to remind you 
to respect other speakers and to take 
turns,’ said Miss Dean, “we shall be 
right back where we were before we 
wrote the book.” 

What could be done? At last came 
the answer—make a checklist of listen- 
ing habits and hang it where everyone 
could see it. 

While the children worked, they dis- 
cussed the form and length of a good 
checklist, and the values of selfap- 
praisal in listening, speaking, writing, 
and other activities. The title “Check 
Your Listening Habits” was agreed 
upon, and under it were listed the 
following questions: [1] Do I get ready 
to listen? [2] Do I look at the speaker? 
[3] Do I listen alertly? [4|Do I keep 
my mind on what is being said? [5] Do 
I keep from interrupting? [6] Do I act 
as if the speaker has something to tell 
me? [7] Do I listen so well that I can 
retell what I hear? 

“Now,” said the children, “if we 
aren't good listeners, we'll know it ow 
selves. We won't have to be told.” 





What is a good elementary school? 
Since the whole is equal to the sum 
of its parts, a school is just as good as 
the people in it and the things they 
do. The more teachers and pupils 
plan and work and live together, the 
more pupils learn to help and respect 
each other, to work with a purpose, 
and to evaluate themselves, the bette: 
the school, 
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( “y evening, a man walking past a 


downtown theater was set upon 


by a mob ol 


howling young girls 
dressed in outlandish costumes, with 
raw eggs—shells and all—rubbed into 
their hair. Their faces were painted 
to make them resemble the friends ot 
\ladame Defarge. These girls milled 
about the gentleman, yelling and 
shrieking as they held out tin cups 
into which they asked him to place a 
contribution of coins. 

Such a spectacle was embarrassing 
to him and to many others who were 
approached in like manner. And yet, 
disgraceful and disgusting tho this 
performance was, it was really rather 
mild compared to some of the othe 
antics of the usual highschool secret 


sorority or fraternity. 


Press Condemnations 

A newspaper article begins: “Laval- 
lette, N. J., July 18, 1949: Mayor 
Chandler said today teenage sorority 
and fraternity groups have been rent- 
ing cottages and raising ‘Holy Hell’ 
completely without morals and with- 
out restraint.” The rest of the article 
describes other shocking teatures of 
these weekend affairs, which were al- 
most completely unchaperoned, 

\bout this same time, other articles 
appeared, describing similar situations 
in other resort areas. In one instance, 
the town fathers had to telephone par- 
ents of the youthful fraternity and 
sorority members and ask them to 
their children “had out- 
raged the town with their conduct.” 

Such conduct is evidently not un- 
usual; similar articles have appeared 


claim who 


in newspapers and magazines in recent 
vears. Conscientious writers condemn 
not only such public initiations and 
weekend parties but other affairs nor- 
mally conducted by highschool secret 
societies. 

Time Magazine on January 17, 
1949, ran a story titled “Gang Bust- 
ers,” which undesirable 
highschool fraternity practices in San 
Antonio, Texas. Again on October 31, 
1949, Time carried another article en- 
titled “Highschool Hell,” which ex- 
posed some of the outstanding evils of 
the fraternity system in 
Oregon. 


described 


Portland, 





Mr. Green is principal of the Newton High- 
school, Newtonville, Massachusetts. In this 
school, students thru student organizations 
voted to eliminate fraternities many years ago. 
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The case against highschool 





1949 issue of 
School Activities, there appeared an 
article, “I Belonged to a Highschool 
Sorority,” written by Beverly Jean 
Smith, a former member of such an 
organization. After a good summation 
of her sorority activities, she con- 
cluded: “Sororities and fraternities 
should be taken out of highschools 
because they give people inflated ideas 
of their own importance, do not stress 
high scholarship, hurt those who are 
not accepted, and crowd out activities 
which rightly belong in the high- 
school.” 


In the September 


Other Reasons for Outlawing 

‘There are many other reasons, in 
addition to those already cited, why 
the highschool secret society should 
be outlawed. 

|1] ‘The highschool fraternity or 
sorority is undemocratic because it 1s 
not open to all students who can 
qualify. Generally, this type of or- 
ganization “seeks to perpetuate itsell 
by taking in additional members on 
the basis of the personal preference of 
its membership rather than upon the 
free choice of student in the 
school who is qualified to fulfil the 
special aims of the organization,” ac- 
cording to the publication of the 
Evanston Township Highschool. ‘The 
only clubs or societies which should 
operate in the public highschool are 
those which are open to all who can 


any 


fraternities and sororities 


RAYMOND A. GREEN 


qualify; membership should be a mat- 
ter of merit and achievement. 

[2] These societies divide a student's 
loyalty, as it is implied that his first 
loyalty is to his society. There are 
cases in which members of one society 
have refused to play on the same team 
with the members of another society. 
‘There are many instances in which 
rooters at a game cheer wildly the ac- 
complishments of a member of thei 
own society while ignoring the efforts 
of another, however valiant, who is not 
a member of their select group. 

|3] Some societies try to dominate, 
and often are successful in dominat- 
ing, the social life of the school. They 
decide which school social events they 
will support and which ones they will 
oppose. 

In some instances, they have boy- 
cotted an event and their active Oppo- 
sition has caused the failure of the 
affair. At administration 
has been forced to seek the active sup- 
port olf the secret societies before an- 
nouncing a social event, knowing full 
well that without this support the 
event would surely fail! 

[4] It is not unusual for the frater- 
nity group to “back” a certain candi- 
date for a school office and work for 
his election—not that their candidate 
is necessarily the best candidate, but 
simply because he is their choice. This 
has resulted in the election of unquali- 
fied officers and those who owe their 


times, the 
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election to an extremely undesirable 
pressure group. 

[5] The very fact that the meeting is 
secret is an indictment in itself, All 
meetings of highschool societies should 
be open meetings, held under desirable 
conditions, in a desirable place, and 
under the direction of qualified ad- 
visers. The secret society has no legiti- 
mate place in a tax-supported, public 
highschool. 

[6] Limited or “out-of-school” con- 
trol is one of the outstanding weak- 
nesses of the highschool secret society. 
While it is probably true that many 
such societies meet in good homes 
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Highschool sororities and fra- 
ternities are like cancers. 

In the beginning they grow 
slowly and painlessly, and _ it 
takes an experienced individual 
to detect their insidious growth. 
If they are detected and diag- 
nosed early enough, and the in- 
fected school system immediately 
undergoes surgery, the schools 
of this system are in a position 
to make a full and complete re- 
covery. If the system does not 
undergo surgery, these cancerous 
societies continue to grow—in- 
conspicuously but with grave 
effects. . . . Both the US Su- 
preme Court and the supreme 
courts of the various states have 
repeatedly ruled that school au- 
thorities do have the power to 
regulate them—or to perform 
surgery. 

—Joe C. Humphrey in The 
Texas Outlook. 
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under good conditions and under the 
watchful eyes of parents or other re- 
sponsible people, it is also known that 
some groups have little or no respon- 
sible adult leadership. 

Mayor Chandler, in the news story 
referred to previously, states that 
“some groups bring 21- or 22-year-olds 
(as chaperones) who are worse than 
the kids themselves.” Leadership of 
such a society by someone not espe- 
cially trained for advising school youth 
often means no leadership and no 
guidance whatsoever. 

[7] The initiation is one of the most 
serious arguments against the high- 
school secret society. There is hardly 
an adult who has not seen or heard 
about stupid and even brutal prac- 
tices carried on by these young people. 
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Many of us know of revolting, vicious, 
and cruel practices used by many of 
these societies. In a few cases, even 
death has been the result of an over- 
zealous society initiation. The initia- 
tion alone is enough to warrant ban- 
ning of highschool secret societies. 


How It Can Be Done 


It is encouraging to note that a ma- 
jority of the states have passed some 
kind of restrictive measure concerning 
the highschool fraternity or sorority. 
Unfortunately, not all of these laws 
are enforced, but it is to be hoped that 
the responsible people—the school ad- 
ministration and the schoolboards— 
will make it their business to remove 
the highschool fraternity or sorority 
from the school. 

Those legislatures and those school- 
boards which have already taken steps 
to do this are to be commended for 
eliminating school fraternities that 
are undemocratic in principle and 
practice, subversive of school disci- 
pline, and harmful to the best interests 
of all the students in a public school. 

A resume of the various laws already 
passed by state legislatures may be 
read in an article, “Can Highschool 
Fraternities Exist Legally?” by Mada- 
line Kinter Remmlein, in the Febru- 
ary 1947 issue of The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. Another article of 
more than passing interest is “How 
Should Administrators Deal with 
School Fraternities and Sororities?’ 
by Lawrence E. Vredevoe, in the May 
1949 issue of The Bulletin. 

And still another excellent article 
describing the steps taken by Central 
Highschool of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, to provide an adequate social 
program for the highschool appears in 
the September 1949 issue of The Mich- 
igan Education Journal. Pupils in 
Grand Rapids state, “We don’t need 
fraternities now.” 

An important consideration for all 
schools desiring to outlaw and abolish 
these vicious organizations is to un- 
derstand that it is not sufficient simply 
to remove the societies; something else 
must be substituted. ‘The school must 
be willing to utilize every device to 
provide an adequate social program 
for the entire school. 

There must also be an active educa- 
tional campaign carried on to demon- 
strate not only to the students them- 


NEA DEPARTMENTS AND 
NEA’ MEMBERSHIP 


Tue NEA recently received a let- 
ter from the northern section of the 
California Teachers Association 
which read, in part, as follows: 

“At a recent section council meet- 
ing, the following resolution was 
adopted: ‘Resolved that the rela- 
tionship of the NEA and its depart- 
ments, together with the dues, be 
studied in order to bring about a 
better condition and cooperation. 
Further resolved that general clari- 
fication is imperative if membership 
in the NEA is to be greatly in- 
creased,’ 

“The situation back of the action 
is that several people in the group 
who have been collecting NEA dues 
have encountered teachers who 
thought they were members of the 
National Education Association be- 
cause they had joined one of its de- 
partments, but had not paid NEA 
dues. 


“Please clarify the situation for 
us. To what extent is it possible to 
join one of your departments with- 
out paying the $5 NEA fee?” 

The following statements will an- 
swer these questions: 

[1] The Bylaws of the NEA state 
that “active members of the Associa- 
tion and no others shall be eligible 
to... department membership.” 

[2] This Bylaw in administrative 
practice has been considered an 
ideal to be sought thru education 
and persuasion, 

[3] Payment of membership dues 
in a department does not make one 
a member of the NEA. The NEA 
fee is $5. Any departmental mem- 
bership fee is in addition thereto. 

[4] Every member of a depart- 
ment benefits by the central pro- 
gram of the National Education As- 
sociation and should support it thru 
his membership. 


selves but to “social-climbing” parents 
why secret societies are undesirable. 
It is not enough to make students sign 
a pledge that they are not and will not 
be members of a secret society; it is not 
enough to deny secret-society members 
the right to participate in school a 
tivities; sure steps must be taken to 
fill the void left by the removal of the 
secret societies, 
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comes of age 


mee was when “adult education” denoted in the public mind the training 
of the foreign-born in the language and way of life of their adopted 
country. That was some 35 vears ago. Adult education, alter service in two 
world wars and our worst depression, is in 1950 a true extension of the public 
schools, offering opportunities for all adults to continue their education, no 
matter what their needs. Since the war, for example, the schools of New York 
State have been developing comprehensive adult pfograms. -comprehensive 
from the standpoint of variety and from the standpoint of population groups. 
‘It is no exaggeration,” says Assistant Commissioner E. R. Van Kleeck of the 
New York State Education Department, “to say that within a decade the enrol- 
ment in adult education in this state could well exceed the total elementary, 
secondary, and higher education enrolments, both public and private.” 


\t present, the schools of New York State annually offer courses and activi- 


ties in more than 250 different subjects. “Vo keep these super-curriculums in 


order, the state requires reporting on a summary form, part of which is shown 
on the left. The headings on this form ofler one type of breakdown of the 
“new” adult education; another approach is thru examination of the needs of 
various adults. The photos in this feature show what adult education is doing 
to meet some of these needs. The feature was prepared fon 
MORRIS SCHAEFER otf the Bureau of Adult 
Education Departinent. 


HE JOURNAL by 
Education, New York State 


Evening courses in elementary and secondary subjects en- 
able those many adults who did not finish highschool to 
earn academic or equivalency diplomas if they desire. 


BINGHAMTON, NN. ¥. 





Top enrolment last year was in civic and public-affairs education. 
Citizens are acquiring increased understandings and skills in civic 
action thru study groups and discussion forums, by platform and radio. 


3 Breen: 
Adult education continues its traditional mission in Americani- 
zation, using flexible methods to meet the need not only of 


older immigrants but postwar newcomers—DPs and war brides 
WHITE PLAINS, WN. Y ' 
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Greatest variety of courses for women and _ Traditional offerings of cooking and sewing have been broadened to include the entire scope 
men is offered in the field of homemaking. of the homemaking arts and skills 


house-planning, for example, and interior decorating 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 


Adults need experiences in democratic human relations, and adult-education 
activities in the public schools generally involve a community cross-section, 
working together to achieve worthwhile individual and group objectives. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Adult education, near at hand, in off-hours, free or low-cost. 
offers breadwinners vital opportunities for training for neu 
jobs or retraining or improvement in the jobs they now hold. 
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The growing roster of local adult- 
education programs designed to 
meet the educational needs of the 
adult . . . constitutes increasing evi- 
dence that adults do need oppor- 
tunities for continuous education 
and that the public schools have 
been able to adapt their facilities 
and resources.to this important 
branch of free public education. 
—R. J. PULLING, chief, New York State 
Bureau of Adult Education. 


Activities in a myriad of arts and crafts, vocal and instrumental music, dramatics, and 
literature, offer opportunity for creation and for enrichment of cultural living. Some, such 
as community symphony orchestras and choral groups, help knit their communities together. 


GOUVERNEUR, N.Y 


Informal activities, built around youth councils, help young 
people discover, without delay, their places in the community. 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y 


Young community ambassadors take letters from their mayor to the m 
ors of European towns they will visit, study, and report on back how 


NIAGARA FALLS 


As we become a “mature population” country, the post- Family-life education ranges from preparation for marriage to behavior probl 
retirement, over-65 oldsters find help and guidance of the late teenager. Some programs are pioneering in courses involving 


along many frontiers, economic, cultural, psychological. parent in his child’s school life and interpreting the school’s work to h 
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HE largest Representative Assem- 

bly in NEA history will meet in 
St. Louis, Missouri, July 3-7. About 
3300 delegates chosen by state and 
local associations from the NEA’s rec- 
ord membership of over 450,000 are 
expected to attend. 

The pattern of the convention will 
be similar to last year’s: all day Mon- 
day, July 3, meetings of departments; 
beginning on Tuesday, July 4, NEA 
business sessions each morning, group 
meetings each afternoon, and general 
sessions or special occasions each eve- 
ning. 


Mornings 


Among important items of business 
to be transacted are: [1] nomination of 
officers, [2] voting on applications of 
two groups for departmental status 
this year—the National School Public 
Relations Association and the Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of Mathemat- 
ics. 

Another item of business will be 
voting by ballot on three proposed 
amendments to the NEA Bylaws, 
which deal with: 

[1]. setting up $2 membership for 
retired teachers; [2] forbidding con- 
sideration for NEA meetings in any 
city where there would be discrimina- 
tion in housing, feeding, seating at 
meeting, and general welfare of any 
NEA members; [3] barring Commu- 
nists from NEA membership. 

Addresses by several national fig- 
ures—including Earl J. McGrath, US 
Commissioner of Education; George 
N. Craig, national commander of the 
American Legion; William F. Russell, 
president of WOTP; and Mrs. John 
E. Hayes, president of NCPT — are 
also scheduled. 


Afternoons 

Discussion of educational topics in 
small groups encourages greater par- 
ticipation. This year because of the 
greater number and variety of group 
meetings, opportunity for participa- 
tion by all is increased. 

Afternoon discussion groups, so 
popular last year, will meet on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday after- 
noons. There will be each afternoon: 
[1] six NEA committee and commis- 
sion meetings, [2] 17 three-day small 
groups discussing current problems, 
[3] six one-day clinic and information 
sessions, [4] one large informational 
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This Year It’s St. Louis 


3300 delegates are expected to attend the an- 


nual NEA Representative Assembly July 3-7. 


group. Action will be taken at the 
business sessions on reports of the 
committees and commissions and the 
current-problems meetings. 


Evenings 


The Assembly will formally con- 
vene Monday evening, at which time 
NEA President Holt and Sarah Cald- 
well, past-president of Classroom 
Teachers Department, will speak. 
‘Tuesday evening is the time for the 
Classroom Teachers Department din- 
ner and pageant and the NEA Presi- 
dent's reception. 

For the Wednesday evening meet- 
ing of the General Assembly, an ad- 
dress by a prominent national figure 
and a program of music have been 
scheduled. Friendship evening will be 
Mhursday, at which time delegates will 
meet candidates for NEA offices infor- 
mally. State headquarters will hold 
openhouse thruout the evening. 

On Friday evening, John Mason 
Brown, associate editor of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, will speak 


I like conventions 


Every convention is the best one I 
ever attended! 

I like to see the guys all dolled out 
in their Christmas ties and Sunday 
suits. 

I like to see the gals all frilled up 
in their goofy hats and foxy coats. 

I like to have folks I haven’t seen 
for ages greet me by my first name, 
even tho I may not know them from 
Adam’s off ox. 

I like the nudging, jostling, and 
mumbling of hotel lobbies. 

I like the tall tales and loud guf- 
faws of hotel rooms and street corners. 

I like the gay store windows filled 
with merchandise marked down (prob- 
ably after it was marked up) to catch 
the unguarded eyes and pocketbooks 
of conventionnaires. 


on “The 
‘Teachers, 


Relationship of Parents, 
and Children.” Also, re- 
sults of the day’s voting will be an- 
nounced: and the new president pre- 
sented. A summary of the convention 
will be distributed to delegates. 


Before and After 

As in past years, meetings of the 
Executive Committee, key leaders of 
discussion groups, Board of Trustees, 
Board of Directors, and state delega- 
tions are planned for the three days 
before the Assembly—June 30-July 3. 
Also, seats will-be available for the 
Sunday evening, July 2, performance 
of the opera, East Wind. [See page 
382.] 

The new Board of Directors, Board 
of Trustees, and Executive Committee 
will meet July 8 after the adjournment 
of the Assembly. 

Delegates are reminded to file their 
credentials and applications for res- 
ervations early. They should also ad- 
vise their St. Louis hotels as to the 
hour of their arrival. 
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long 
cafeterias 
where you can see 
what everybody else 
is eating. 

I like the squeak 
of new shoes tip- 
toeing down the 
aisle as their em- 
barrassed owner at- 
tempts to slip in 
late but unnoticed. 

I like the speeches which inspire 
me, inform me, and tickle me. 

I like to reminisce for months to 
come about the folks I saw, the yarns 
I heard, the lessons I learned at the 
greatest convention of them all. 

—NEA President A. D. Holt, in The 


Tennessee Teacher, 
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The Fiscal House Divided 


Fiscal independence or depend- 


ence for local 


HE postulate that divided author- 
ty leads to discord, or worse, is an 
ancient and wellestablished doctrine. 
Yet, in the management of school bus- 
iness affairs, divided authority still is 
present often enough to justify con- 
cern. Boards of education in many 
city-school systems lack the power to 
make financial and business decisions 
that vitally affect the scope and char- 
acter of their communities’ public- 
school programs. 

The line which separates fiscal in- 
dependence from fiscal dependence is 
not always distinct. A practical work- 
ing definition, however, can be stated 
thus [1950 Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research): 

“When a board of education has 
the legal right to levy taxes and to 
spend the income therefrom without 
securing the approval of the mayor, 
city council, county budget commis- 
sioner, or some other governmental 
agency, it is said to have fiscal inde- 
pendence. When the board cannot 
levy and spend taxes without securing 
the approval in whole or in part of 
some other governmental agency, it is 
said to have fiscal dependence.” 


Two Opposed Theories 

For the most part, school adminis- 
trators and other educational leaders 
have strongly advocated fiscal inde- 
pendence for schoolboards. The the- 
ory of fiscal dependence, on the other 
hand, has drawn a less unanimous but 
sometimes vigorous support from the 
ranks of political scientists and the 
leaders of political parties. Both 
groups agree that many taxing units 
are too small and that many tax sys- 
tems need to be reformed. They dis- 
agree on who should have the con- 
trolling voice in the fiscal and _ busi- 
ness affairs of the public schools. 

Advocates of fiscal dependence for 
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schoolboards ? 


schoolboards regard education as one 
among many functions of local gov- 
ernment. To them, it seems proper 
that the amount of local support tor 
schools should be determined by one 
overall governing agency which will 
weigh school needs against all other 
needs for public services in the com- 
munity, such as fire and police pro- 
tection, public health service, librar- 
ies, parks and playgrounds, sidewalks, 
streets and sewers. 

Advocates of fiscal independence 
regard education as something more 
than a form of local public service. 
They point to state constitutions and 
state laws which define education as 
a state function, and to the scores of 
court decisions which have empha- 
sized that fact. They note that educa- 
tion is essential to the preservation 
and strengthening of the American 
form of government and _ believe, 
therefore, that, like the judiciary, it 
should be removed from the frame- 
work of regular political controls. 
Viewed from that angle, boards of 
education are agents of the state as 
well as representatives of the people 
and should be directly answerable for 
their financial stewardship. 

To charge schoolboards with the 
responsibility of maintaining schools 
and then deprive them of the funds 
necessary to discharge that responsi- 
bility is indeed a “bricks-without- 
straw” assignment. So long as an 
agency of general government con- 
trols the school system’s purse strings, 
the schoolboard cannot be independ- 
ent in its educational decisions. Its 
educational plans must be acceptable 
to those who control school funds. Its 
plans also will be tentative in char- 
acter and restricted to the immediate 
future for the reason that it can have 
no assurance that any longterm plan 
will be carried out. 


Fiscal Independence of 
City Schoolboards 
A review of the present fiscal au- 
thority of schoolboards in 1892 city- 
school systems, just completed [April 


1950 Research Bulletin), provides 
much encouraging information for 
those who believe in fiscal inde- 


pendence. 

About a third of the city-school 
systems, 349 >, are completely inde- 
pendent of the officers or agencies of 
general local government. Another 
22°% are fiscally independent in estab- 
lishing their annual budgets and fix- 
ing the local school tax rate. This 
latter group does not have complete 
autonomy in all financial and_ busi- 
ness matters but is fiscally independ- 
ent in the two basic areas of budget 
and school taxes. This means, in ef- 
fect, that 56% of the schoolboards in 
city-school systems are largely inde- 
pendent of financial controls by non- 
school agencies of local government. 

If control of the school budget is 
considered separately, 72° are virtu- 
ally independent. Budgets are not sub- 
ject to review in 54° of the cities; 
approval of the budget by the outside 
agency is mandatory in 18°%. 

In fixing the school tax rate, 63% 
of the city schoolboards are independ- 
ent; that is, they either set the official 
levy or recommend a school tax rate 
which the reviewing agency must ap- 
prove. i 

All these percents are indications 
of the majority practice that gradually 
has been forged from experience. 

When city-school systems are classi- 
fied by type of schoolboard, a striking 
difference appears in the relative fiscal 
independence of elected and appoint- 
ed schoolboards. For example: 


FISCAL AUTHORITY PERCENT OF SCILOOL BOARDS 


ELECTED APPOINTED 

Completely independent 38% 4% 
Independent in budget 

and taxes; dependent 

in other ways 24 9 
Dependent with respect 

to the budget, school 

tax rate or both 38 87 


When school systems are classified 
by city size, it is in the smaller cities 
that one finds the highest percent of 
fiscally independent schoolboards. For 
example, the percent of completely 
independent schoolboards ranges from 
only 15% in cities over 500,000 in 
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population to approximately 40°% in 
cities below 10,000 in population. 
Conversely, the percent of school- 
boards that are dependent with regard 
to either the school tax rate, the school 
budget, or both, rises from approxi- 
mately 40°% in cities below 10,000 in 
population to 68°% in cities between 
100,000 and 500,000 in population. 


Fiscal Dependence—Still a Problem 

In spite of the majority practice to 
which attention has been directed, the 
continuance of many types of fiscal 
dependence should not be ignored or 
its consequences minimized. 

Boards of education in 44°% of the 
1892 city-school systems for which the 
facts are known lack the power to 
establish their budgets, fix the local 
tax rate for schools, or perhaps to con- 
trol either of these basic decisions. In 
cities over 30,000 in population, the 
dependent schoolboards on these basic 
items are in the majority. 

Moreover, there are several forms of 
fiscal control which, altho less crucial 
than the budget and school tax levy, 
are nonetheless important. In 36% of 
the city-school systems, for example, 
school funds are held and disbursed 
by some agency of local government 
other than the schoolboard. In 24%, 
an agency of the general local govern- 
ment keeps part or all of the financial 
accounts and records of the school 
system. 

In 20%, the city rather than the 
schoolboard holds the title to school 
property. In approximately 10°%, the 
city exercises important controls over 
the selection of school sites and the 
planning of school buildings. In 25%, 
an agency of local government rather 
than the schoolboard is chiefly re- 
sponsible for issuing school bonds. In 
about 6°% of the city-school systems, 
the authorities of the general govern- 
ment exercise important controls over 
the employment of the noncertificated 
or classified personnel, such as clerks, 
custodians, and cafeteria workers, and 
over the selection and purchase of 
equipment, supplies, and fuel. 


Unfinished Business 


The existence of all such controls 
over the financial and business opera- 
tions of city boards of education cre- 
ates many possible impediments to 
eficient public-school administration. 
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Hreners for the Unsung 


THis is the open season for awards 
—“QOscars” in Hollywood, _ best- 
dressed lists in New York, prizes, 
medals, citations for this, that, and 
the other. 

In all this, it is curious how famil- 
iar names and faces show up. “To 
him that hath shall be given.” What 
is also strange is the scarcity of 
awards and honors for the types of 
persons whose services are most need- 
ed by the nation. 

‘Take school teachers. Almost every- 
day we hear or read warnings about 
the desperate shortage of teachers. 
Yet, so far as I have been able to 
find out, there is no recognition on 
any big national scale (and very little 
on local scales) for teachers who are 
rendering outstanding service to the 
nation. 

And do national groups or even 
communities pay any special tribute 
to altruistic, outstanding nurses? 
Yet, we must encourage more young 
women to take up nursing if we are 
not to be caught on our backs with- 
out adequate help when we are ill 
or aged. 

What about the vanishing country 
preacher who receives little more 
than the satisfaction of serving his 
fellowmen? And how often is public 
appreciation given to the social work- 
er who is foster mother or father to 
a community? 

Then, there are the legislators— 
in Congress, state bodies, city coun- 
cils—who saw wood instead of seek- 
ing headlines, who put the public 
good above partisanship or dema- 
voguery, who give all they have to 
serving an indifferent and nagging 


public? Why are we not honoring 
more of these, letting them know we 
think as much of them as we do of 
best-dressed women? Why are we not 
thus encouraging better men to run 
for office? 

Pageant magazine recently polled 
272 newswomen to choose the five 
most influential women in this coun- 
try. No one can question the influ- 
ence of those chosen—Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Emily Post, Sister Elizabeth 
Kenny, Clare Boothe Luce, and 
Dorothy ‘Thompson. These were not 
superficial choices. But strangely 
enough, not a single outstanding ed- 
ucational or religious leader was 
among the 107 women nominated. 
Was that because no one had gained 
influence in those fields? Or is it that 
such activities do not get into the 
news? 

We do not always need to present 
plaques. One New Jersey town em- 
barking on a program to make its 
school children happier realized that 
the key to this was happier teachers. 
It instituted a program to give its 
teachers easier lives and more pres- 
tige. 

And a radio-station manager nea) 
Washington put in a place of promi- 
nence in his station a photograph of 
the teacher who had most influenced 
him. Later, he had her come here to 
be honor guest before a county edu- 
cational group, and he broadcast the 
program. 

These were steps in the right di- 
rection, 

—From a column by MALVINA 
LINDSAY in The Washington Post. 
Reprinted with permission, 


The extent of fiscal dependence 
that still exists and the present diver- 
sity in the relationships of school- 
boards with other agencies of local 
government calls for prompt study and 
vigorous action. If sound public ad- 
ministration demands certain types of 
supervision by other agencies of local 
government, let such agencies be de- 
termined and the proper scope of their 
authority be defined by objective 





For more complete information, see the 
April 1950 Research Bulletin, “Fiscal 
Authority of City Schoolboards.” 50¢. 
NEA, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


methods. If schoolboards should carry 
full responsibility for their financial 
policies and decisions, as educational 
leaders have regularly advocated, state 
legislation should be sought to abolish 
many of the existing controls. 

Continuance of the present pattern 
makes for confusion, tension, and in 
efficiency. Relationships should be es 
tablished which can be defended in 
terms of the essential principles of 
good public administration and which, 
at the same time, make possible the 
responsible stewardship of boards of 
education. 

—IVAN A. BOOKER, assistant director, 
NEA Research Division. 
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Testing of 


Primary Mental Abilities 


A more significant measuie of intelligence, according to 


THELMA GWINN THURSTONE 


VERY experienced teacher knows 
k; that two children with the same 
1Q may differ greatly in the nature 
of their mental gifts. The 1Q repre- 
sents an effort to estimate general in- 
ielligence, but it offers no clue as to 
the nature of that intelligence. 


Consider how much more a teacher 
would know about a child on the first 
day if, instead of just “IO 115,” her 
records contained profiles of her abil- 
ities something like this: 





' STUDENT-INTERPRETING PROFILE for the 
| SRA PRIMARY MENTAL ABILITIES 


| nome Dara Doe pian sche ot CeriTier High Age iS 


| Verbal } 


avceagt }- 





Specific A bilities 


Whether or not there is a single 
factor running thru or accounting for 
success in all intellectual tasks, every- 
day experience indicates there are also 
specific abilities. The ability to listen 
10 an old Chevrolet engine and recog- 
nize that poor adjustment of the tim- 
ing chain is making the motor run 
unevenly demands a different mental 
trait from the ability to recall that the 
skull to which Hamlet directs his 
words in the grave scene once be- 
longed to a “fellow of infinite jest” 
named Yorick. 

In 1934, a battery of 56 psychologi- 





Dr. Thurstone is director, Division of Child 
Study, Chicago Board of Education, She 
worked with her husband, L. L. Thurstone of 
the University of Chicago, to develop the 
primary-mental-abilities theory of  intelli- 
gence. 
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as told to 


Katharine Mann Byrne 


cal tests was constructed so as to rep- 
resent the wide variety of tasks which 
had been included in previous studies 
of intelligence. In this battery were 
tests which called for: verbal compre- 
hension and reasoning; various types 
of fluency; speed in simple numerical 
calculations; quantitative reasoning; 
various forms of induction; verbal, 
visual, and auditory associations; vis- 
ualizing flat figures and visualizing 
solid objects; various forms of abstrac- 
tion with verbal, numerical, and visual 
material; reasoning about mechanical 
movements; and memory for different 
types of content. 

The fact that there resulted from 
the study definite proof of the exist- 
ence of separate, distinct, definable, 
measurable abilities which are the 
manifestations of intelligence is of 
great importance in its implications 
for education. 

We do not know how many mental 
factors may eventually be isolated to 
account for all the facets of intelli- 
gence. For present and practical use, 
seven have appeared clearly in all the 
experiments, The most important at 
each level have been incorporated in 
standardized tests available for use 
with children between the ages of 5 
and 17. 


Sample Test Items 
With the description of each factor, 
sample test items for one age-group 
are included in this article to show 
how each ability has been measured at 
various age-levels. 
Space (S) is the ability to visualize 


or to manipulate imaginary objects 
in space, flat or solid, and to see the 
relationships in the spatial arrange- 
ment of objects. Students high in space 
thinking may do well in geometry, 
mechanical drawing, art, and indus- 
trial-arts classes. ‘The careers of de- 
signers, machinists, and engineers de- 
pend greatly on spatial thinking. 


For ages 11—17: 


(4) (QTATeTarty[¢ | 
[£ |e | Ae TATY | 


“In each row, mark all the figures 
which are just like the first one.” 


Reasoning (R) is the ability to solve 
logical problems—to foresee and plan. 
‘The child with welldefined reasoning 
ability is able to make generalizations 
from his specific observations and, 
conversely, can apply a general rule to 
specific situations. 

Reasoning is the very core of our 
intellectual structure, and the ability 
on which all the higher branches of 
learning greatly depend. As adults, 
those who are high in reasoning abil- 
ity excel as scientists, supervisors, doc- 
tors, teachers, lawyers, and statesmen. 


For ages 7-11: 





“In each row, find three things 
which are alike in some way, and then 
mark the one which is different from 
these three.” 


Verbal-Meaning (V) is the ability to 
understand ideas expressed in words. 
Children high in verbal ability are 
interested in words—similarities, dif- 
ferences, pronunciations, meanings. 
‘They excel in the communicative arts 
of reading, writing, and appreciative 
listening. 

These are the children who learn 
to read easily, can communicate their 
ideas effectively, and will in later life 
derive great profit and enjoyment 
from courses in languages, literature, 
and history. As adults, they are often 
successful as secretaries, teachers, ed- 
itors, librarians, or executives. 
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“Mark the one which tells this story: 
‘After he had cut the grass, father sat 
down under the tree and smoked his 
pipe.” 


Word-Fluency (W) is the ability to 
write and talk easily. Children pos- 
sessing a high degree of fluency are 
voluble, speaking “easily and often.” 
Word-Fluency differs from  Verbal- 
Meaning in that it is concerned with 
the ease and speed with which one can 
call into use the words he knows. 
Verbal-Meaning, on the other hand, 
represents the number and difficulty 
of the words and word relations one 
knows. 


From an adult test of Word-Fluency: 





“For each picture, try to write a 


name which begins with the letter 
o> 


Number (N) is the ability to per- 
form numerical calculations rapidly 
and accurately. It is independent of 
the reasoning factors of problem solv- 
ing, and seems to be restricted to the 
simpler processes, such as addition 
and multiplication. 


For ages 11-17: 


61 31 66 73 13 
34 59 73 29 39 
78 52 15 56 99 
53 68 38 33 32 
226 200 202 211 183 


“Indicate on answer sheet whether 
each sum is right or wrong.” 


Perception (Perceptual-Speed) (P) 
is the ability to recognize likenesses 
and differences between objects or 
symbols quickly and accurately. Per- 
ception is vital in learning to read 
where the ability to make these dis- 
criminations is of great importance. 
More specialized reading skills, such 
as the ability to proofread, or to scan 
a page in search of a specific detail, 
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depend on Perception. In adult life, 
speed of perception is important in 
many types of clerical, inspection, 
packing, and assembly jobs. 


From an adult Perception test: 
A B Cc D 
A B Cc D 


“In each row, mark the two figures 
which are alike.” 


Memory (M) is the ability to recall 
past experiences. A good memory is of 
great practical value in many life or 
learning situations. 


For ages 5-7: 


FP CROBF 
Lec aetwa Ade d 


(The pictures are covered as the di- 
rection is given.) “In the first row, 
mark the mittens, the balloon, and the 
high chair. In the next row, mark the 
baby, the butterfly, and the bicycle.” 














Other Factors 


These, then, are some of the major 
abilities as isolated thru multiple- 
factor. analysis. There is nothing sa- 
cred or final about them. Work goes 
on today to identify more clearly and 
to measure as practically and economi- 
cally as possible other primary facets 
of intelligence. 

What about the general factor 
which the British psychologist Spear- 
man discussed in 1904? Does it exist? 
This old problem has a new form. 

The primary mental abilities are 
correlated so that those who have a 
high rating in one tend to show some- 
what higher than average ratings on 
the other primaries. The correlations 
among primary abilities have been 
themselves subjected to multiple-fac- 
tor analysis, and’it has been found 
that these correlations can be ac- 
counted for by what are called second- 
order factors. 

One of these which is rather promi- 
nent seems to be the same as Spear- 
man’s general intellective factor. It is 


rather well-represented in the Space 
factor, Reasoning, and Verbal-Mean- 
ing, and it is rather low in Memory 
and Perceptual-Speed. These findings 
agree with the general conception 
about the intellective factor. 

The conclusion regarding this old 
question is then, briefly, as follows: 
There seems to exist a fairly large 
number of special abilities that can be 
identified as primary by the factorial 
methods, and underlying these spe- 
cial abilities there seems to exist some 
central energizing factor which pro- 
motes the activity of all of these spe- 
cial abilities. 


Using Test Results 

Having established experimentally 
some major facts about the nature of 
intelligence, the next and_ practical 
question is this: What, if anything, 
can we do about it? 

In the first place, a profile of mental 
abilities provides a picture which will 
serve well in pointing the direction 
for a future career or more advanced 
study. Counseling is facilitated by 
knowledge of the relative strengths 
and weaknesses revealed in each 
pupil’s mental profile. 

Secondly, the teachability of the 
mental abilities is being demonstrated 
daily. While the limits of intelligence 
may be set by heredity, few of us are 
ever “pushed,” or motivated by 
pointed, specifically directed training 
to realize potentialities we do have. 

The work of identifying and meas 
uring the known primary mental abil 
ities is only the beginning. There re- 
main other areas yet unexplored. The 
fields of personality and of the vari 
ous arts have not yet been described 
in terms of their factorial components. 


Toward Better Curriculums 

Even when psychologists are dis- 
couraged by the magnitude of the job 
ahead, they must acknowledge that 
much progress has been made. ‘Today, 
we are able to describe each individ 
ual’s mental endowment in far more 
significant terms than ever before. 

At least, we are well on the way to 
ward providing practical measures fon 
each of the abilities of which intelli 
gence is composed. We are advancing 
toward the day when we can provide, 
on all levels, curriculums which will 
encourage the greatest realization of 
those capacities which a mental pro 
file reveals, 
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Toward Sane Athletic Programs 


ryvurk strong urge to engage in com- 
| petitive sports is typically Amert- 
can. And we know that highschool 
athletics have made @ great contribu 
tion to our national wellbeing. The 
development of stamina, physical fit 
ness, and teamwork is an essential of 
a healthy nation. 

If the rule of fair play, fundamental 
to all athletic activity, is really learned, 
the problems and strife of ‘everyday 
lite can be decreased. By providing 
lacilities and personnel tor physical 
activity in a wide variety of sports, we 
are combating some of the causes of 
delinquency. 

One of the most important parts of 
a scheol public-relations program may 
be athletics. ‘The school does not ex- 
ist to provide its public with enter: 
tainment, a show, or a modern gladi- 
atorial combat. It does, however, win 
lriends among students and patrons 
thru. demonstrations of skills well- 
learned, teamwork, and sportsman- 
ship. 


Progress 


We've come a long way in the de- 
velopment of a sane highschool ath- 
letic program. We have about wiped 
out the suspicions, abuses, and inequi- 
ties that once existed. Highschool 
sports were first opposed, or grudg- 
ingly tolerated, before being finally 
accepted as a part of the lile of the 
secondary-school. However, we. still 
need to deal with those who must win 
at all costs, those who have a mis- 
vuided local civic pride, the downtown 
quarterbacks, as well as the promoters 
who would use our games for profit. 

Our defense as well as our guide for 
a sensible administration of athletics 
is our set of standards. ‘These con- 
cepts, goals, or ideals have been demo- 
cratically developed thru our local, 
state, and nationwide highschool ath- 
letic organizations. 

\t' present, a joint committee of 





Mr. Archer is principal of the Malverne High- 
school, Malverne, New York. He is also secre- 
tary of the New York State Public Highschool 
4thletic Association and chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Standards for Inter- 
scholastic Athletics. 
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Good sportsmanship and maximum participation are ear- 


marks of the most effective secondary-school programs. 


seven members from each of three na- 
tional educational organizations is at 
work. It is the Joint Committee on 
Standards for Interscholastic Athletics 
ol the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals; American 
\ssociation for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation; and the Na- 
tional Federation of State Highschool 
Athletic 

It seeks to give recognition to the 
progress made in our state highschool 


\ssociations. 


athletic associations in. the develop- 
ment of sane standards. It hopes to 
indicate the best practices used and to 
project’ standards, their understand- 
ings, procedures, and interpretations 
so that every secondary school may 
look critically at itself and provide an 
effective program. 


Guiding Policies 

Basic to any consideration of ac- 
ceptable standards is this statement of 
guiding policies for the organization, 
administration, and the development 
of a program of athletics: 

[1] Athletics are to be an integral 
part of the secondary-school program 
and should receive financial support 
from tax funds on the same basis as 
other recognized parts of the total edu- 
cational program. As a part of the cur- 
riculum, highschool sports are to be 
conducted by secondary-school au- 
thorities, and all instruction provided 
by competent, qualified, and = ac- 
credited teachers so that desirable edu- 
cational aims may be achieved. 

[2] Athletics are for the benefit of 
all youth. The aim is maximum par- 
ticipation—a sport for everyone and 
everyone in a sport—in a wellbalanced 
intramural and interscholastic pro- 
gram with emphasis on safe and 
healthful standards of competition. 

[3] Athletics are to be conducted 
under rules which provide for equi- 
table competition, sportsmanship, fair 
play, health, and safety. Highschool 


JOHN K. ARCHER 


sports are for amateurs who are bona- 
fide undergraduate highschool — stu- 
dents. These youth must be protected 
from exploitation and the dangers ol 
professionalism. Preseason, postsched- 
ule, postseason, all-star games, or simi- 
lar types ol promotions are not con- 
sistent with this principle. A full un- 
derstanding of the need for observ- 
ance of local, league, sectional, state, 
and national standards in athletics 
should be developed. 

Ihese guiding policies are expressed 
in more complete detail in the report 
ol a previous joint committee as ‘‘car- 
dinal athletic principles.” 


Vajor Interpretations 


‘The majn purpose of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Standards is to promote sate 
and healthful participation among a 
high percentage of secondary-school 
students in a wide variety of whole- 
some athletic activities. After careful 
study of the problems which have been 
created by certain types of interscho- 
lastic Contests (including meets, tour- 
naments, national championships, con- 
tests which require distant travel, con- 
tests which are sponsored by individ- 
uals or organizations other than a 
highschool or group of highschools, 
and contests between teams of high- 
school all-stars) , the committee advo- 
cates these major interpretations of its 
guiding policies: 

|1] The program of athletics should 
be developed with due regard for 
health and safety standards as set 
forth in Suggested School Health 
Policies. 

[2] Good citizenship must result 
from all coaching and from all inter- 
school competition. The education of 
our youth fails unless it creates the 
proper ideals and attitudes both in the 
game and off the field. 

[3] The 10 “cardinal athletic prin- 
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ciples” are accepted as expressing the 
policies of our organizations. 

[4] All schools shall use reasonable 
care in avoiding any participation in 
a contact sport between participants 
of normal highschool age and partici- 
pants who are appreciably above or 
below normal highschool age. 


(5| All schools shall fully observe 
and abide by the spirit and letter of 


established — eligibility 





requirements 
which have been democratically de- 
veloped by state athletic associations. 

[6] Each state athletic association 
should attempt to further a plan of 
eligibility from highschool to college. 

7| For competition in which only 
one state is involved, no school shall 
participate in a meet or tournament 
involving more than two schools un- 
less such contest has been approved by 
its state athletic association or its dele- 
eated constituent or divisions. 

[8] The use of school facilities or 
members of the school staff shall not 
be permitted in connection with any 
postseason or all-star contest unless 
such contest has been sanctioned by 
the state athletic association. 

9] A school shall not permit any 
employe or official to encourage or col- 
laborate in any negotiations which 
may lead a highschool athlete to lose 
his eligibility thru the signing of a 
professional contract. 

[10] The solicitation of athletes as 
sometimes practiced by higher insti- 
tutions is unethical, unprofessional, 
and psychologically harmful to the 
boy. It destroys the amateur nature 
of athletics, tends to commercialize 
the individual, promotes the use of 
athietic skill for gain, and takes an 
unfair advantage of competitors. 

[11] In all interstate athletic con- 
tests, each athlete shall compete under 
eligibility rules which are at least as 
restrictive as those adopted by the 
state highschool athletic association of 
his state, except in the case of non- 
member schools which are not eligible 
for membership in state associations. 

|12] No school shall compete in any 
of the following contests unless such 
contest has been sanctioned by each olf 
the interested state highschool athletic 
associations thru the National Federa- 
tion of State Highschool Athletic Asso- 
ciations: [a] any interstate tournament 
or meet in which three or more schools 
participate, [b] any interstate two- 
school contest which involves a round 
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Student's Responsibility 


The individual student should: 

[1] Consider his athletic oppo- 
nents and officials as guests. 

[2] Respect the rights of students 
from the opposing school. 

[3] Respect spectators’ rights. 

[4] Respect the coach. 

[5] Respect school officials and 
property of the school. 

[6] Cheer both teams as they come 
on the field of play. 

(7]| Commend or cheer good plays 
by either team. 

[8] Cheer an injured player when 
he is removed from the game. 

{9} Support his cheerleaders 
wholeheartedly. 

{10} Accept the officials’ decisions 
as final. 

[11] Show selfcontrol at all times 
during and after the game. 

[12] Be modest in victory and 
gracious in defeat. 

[13] Consider it his privilege and 
duty to encourage everyone (play- 
ers and spectators alike) to live up 
to the spirit of the rules of fair play 
and sportsmanship. 

The individual student should 
not: 

[1] Boo or razz officials or players 
at any time. 

[2] Applaud errors by opponents 
or penalties inflicted upon them. 

[3] Yell while opponent is shoot- 
ing a free throw. 

[4] Yell while the opposing cheer- 
leaders are leading cheers. 

[5] Yell for or demand a substi- 
tution or withdrawal by the coach. 

[6] Use profane language at any 
time during the game. 

[7] Be obnoxious to his fellow 
spectators or exhibit rowdyism in 
any form. 

[8] Throw things on the field or 
playing court. 

{9} Argue or develop the “sore- 
head” attitude. 

[10] Place bets on the outcome of 
the game. 

[11] Molest the referees after the 
game. 

[12] Criticize his players or coach 
for losing the game. 

[13] Boast in victory or alibi in 
defeat. 

The individual student should 
abide by the Golden Rule: “Do 
unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.” 

—Prepared in 1947 by physical- 
education teachers attending Ohio 
State University; reprinted from 
The Journal of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, 


trip exceeding 600 miles, [c] any inter- 
state two-school contest (regardless of 
the distance to be traveled) which is 
sponsored by an individual or an or- 
ganization other than a member high- 
school. 

[13] No basketball tournament 
which is purported to be for an inter- 
state highschool championship shall 
be sanctioned, and no basketball tour- 
nament involving schools of more than 
one state shall be sanctioned unless the 
tournament is purely community in 
character. 





[14] No contest which is purported 
to be for a national highschool cham- 
pionship shall be sanctioned. 


Standards for Girls 


Most of the preceding statements 
in the guiding policies and major in- 
terpretations apply to both boys’ and 
girls’ programs. Standards for girls’ 
sports are to be found in Desirable 
Practices in Athletics for Girls and 
Women developed by the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. 

Most states, in keeping with these 
recommendations, provide only fon 
girls’ intramural, playday, or sportsday 
athletic activities. No girls’ games are 
held in connection with boys’ games. 
Emphasis in girls’ sports is on the par 
ticipation of the many in a wide va- 
riety of activities with emphasis upon 
safeguards to health and safety. All 
girls’ games should be coached and 
ofhciated by qualified women. 

The purpose of the National Sec- 
tion is to “encourage and promote 
athletic programs for girls in the be- 
lief that these activities contribute to 
total fitness, enjoyable use of leisure- 
time, and the development of the most 
desirable and attractive — physical, 
mental, and social qualities of woman- 
hood.”’ 


Understanding 


Highschool sports are to be con- 
ducted by 
working toward maximum participa- 


highschool authorities, 
tion, under conditions of equitable 
competition, with sportsmanship as a 
constant goal. Every teacher, adminis- 
trator, and friend of secondary educa- 
tion may assist in the dissemination 
of a fuller understanding of our ath- 
letic standards. By so doing, they can 
help physical education make an even 
greater contribution to personal de- 
velopment and national wellbeing. 
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PWVEACHERS from other countries who 
| reese schools in the US under the 
auspices of the Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Fund—raised by US teachers 
thru the NEA and affiliated associa- 
tions—were asked, upon their return 
to their homelands, to tell us what 
of American education im- 
pressed them most. Without excep- 
tion, they mentioned the friendly, 
democratic spirit which they found in 
all American schools. Other impres- 
sions are indicated in the following 
extracts from their letters: 


by 


aspect 


Brazil 


DuRING these six months, I learned 
of the importance of OTRF in the 
universal peace movement. Exchang- 
ing ideas with your teachers, | feel | 
also gave a part of myself to the better 
understanding between nations.— 
RUTH GOUVEA, Rio de Janeiro. 

My First lesson in America was 
that only thru promoting the best pos- 
sible individual growth (and this goes 
for individuals as well as for coun- 
tries) can we hope to encourage effec- 
tive selfrealization and group partic- 
ipation.—RIVA BAUZER, Rio de Janeiro. 


France 


EDUCATIONAL unity at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels among the 
different regions of the United States 
surprised me. You American educa- 
tors aim to give everybody his chance 
for a better life. 

\bove all, I was deeply touched by 
the brotherly welcome I received 
everywhere. I was able to study any- 
thing I wanted to. | 

The numerous and informal con- 
tacts with educators, students, parents 
in their homes and in the cordial at- 
mosphere (which I love!) of their 
schools, colleges, and universities, 
helped so much in furthering my 
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Here are some reactions of OTRF : 


ay 


knowledge of your country.—JEAN 
JOSE VALLETE, St. Germain-en-Laye. 


Because | want to share the bene- 
fits of my experiences in America, | 
have written for many educational 
magazines. | have also spoken to audi- 
France, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, and Italy. Everywhere, educa- 
tors have shown a deep interest in 


ences in 


American practices, in the dynamism 
of your faith in UNesco, and in your 
efforts to get down to the “grassroots.” 
—HELENE BRULE, Tours. 


Greece 


BEFORE visiting your schools, I 
thought that all was wrong with our 
education and that everything was 
right in other countries. Now I realize 
that in some fields we are more ad- 
vanced than you are. 

For example, the teacher here is 
much more respected than in the US 
and other countries. Because of this, 
the Greek ‘Teachers Association a 
month ago was able to obtain an in- 
crease of 80°% in teachers salaries, 
which brought them up to the level 
of the salaries of judges. 

On the other hand, we are in dan- 
ger of overlooking the practical needs 
of our modern industrial society. In 
the long report 1 submitted to my 
association here, I pointed out that 
superiority of your school in real-life 
education. I urged them to take mea- 
sures to reform our educational svs- 
tem on more practical and vocational 
bases. And I suggested that the prac- 
tical training of the American school 
should be taken as the best pattern. 
—CHRISTOS B. GLAVAS, Athens. 


Germany 
WHAT impressed me most in the 
States? Was it the discipline in the 
American schools, the wonderful 
equipment, the teacher meetings, the 


KOREA 


NEA conferences, or was it when a 
little girl sang “Silent Night, Holy 
Night” in German in a rural school 
near the Mississippi? 

I found a desire for better under- 
standing all countries in 
America, is my sincere desire 
to bring 


between 
and it 
the message of goodwill and 
understanding to the boys and girls 
in my German 
BABBEL, Nauheim. 


school.—ROSEMARIE 


[ apMirED the atmosphere of free- 
dom and brotherhood which makes 
life in the United States so very pleas- 
ant. We should try to capture some 
of that spirit, which I was so pleased 
to observe in the American schools I 
visited. Even younger students there 
asked questions without any shyness. 
—LIFSELOTTE LINNHOFF, 
Gmuend., 


Schwaebisch- 


Japan 
WuatT struck me most is your re- 
spect for individuality and eagerness 
for its full development. The frontier 
spirit is still in your blood and allows 


no barriers to the advancement of 
every individual. This belief and 
earnestness in education struck me 


with admiration. 

I am sharing my profitable and de- 
lightful experiences in your country 
with the people here. I will render 
whatever service I can to make our 
way of living more democratic as well 
as to make our method of teaching 
English more effective, eventually 
making intercultural education and 
international understanding better.— 
RYUZO MATSUMINE, Matsumoto City. 


SINCE my return home, I have made 
dozens of speeches on my impressions 
of American life and education. | 
always put stress on world citizenship, 
which many of your educators are 
trying to foster among your youth.— 
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KOTARO SHINOZAKI, Ashikaga City. 


Korea 


I HAVE been elected president of the 
Korean National Education Associa- 
tion for the coming two years. Our 
membership has increased to about 
60,000 this year, and it is gradually 
assuming an important place in the 
life of the nation. I am trying hard, 
thru our association, to put into prac- 
tice some of the ideas that I gained 
during my recent trip to America.— 
CHUN SUK AUH, Seoul. 


Luxembourg 


3RIEFLY, my visit to the United 
States has resulted in the following: 

[1] Uniting of our two separate 
teachers organizations into one. 

[2] Study of the growth and devel- 
opment of the child and recognizing 
individual differences. 

[3] Establishing some form of adult 
education. 

|4] We are greatly interested in the 
promotion of world understanding 
among teachers and the nations, and 
we are working toward that goal. 

[5] Thru an exhibition held last 
summer, we showed what other coun- 
tries are doing in the field of school 
building, school furniture, audio- 
visual aids in education, and new 
tcaching methods in different fields. ... 

[6] The teachers in our organiza- 
tion are taking an active part in the 
promotion of better understanding 
among nations thru the Youth Hos- 
tels Movement.—JOSEPH ELCHEROTH, 
Luxembourg City. 


Malta 


Ir FEELS so good to know that we 
are connected with the NEA and 
bound thus to our teacher friends in 
USA. 

I've been selected chairman of the 
Professional Relations Committee, 
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GREECE 
mene 


which was founded last year on the 
pattern of your Professional Commit- 
tee. We have included in our terms of 
reference ways and means to help 
teachers improve their inservice train- 
ing and so we are now busy planning 
discussion groups, study circles, and 
we hope we shall be able to hold a 
workshop. 

I was so pleased that my motion to 
hold discussion groups for teachers 
during Education Week was carried. 
Teachers were so enthusiastic about 
it, and it proved a great success. | must 
thank America for that, too. 

Our teachers room, stocked with 
literature friends sent me from Amer- 
ica, is a great attraction. We are thus 
kept furnished with new ideas for 
ourselves and our colleagues. I have 
resolved to keep uptodate in educa- 
tional research. 

We mean to have parents and 
teachers associations and we _ think 
that in this way we are fostering that 
understanding we need so much for 
the cooperation of parents. Convinced 
that it can be done, I have noticed 
with admiration the cooperation of 
parents and teachers in America. 
There is no reason why we shouldn't 
achieve the noblest of all our goals if 
we all pull together towards world 
peace.—RITA CHETCUTI, Malta. 


New Zealand 

I was impressed by the part played 
by the common school in providing 
education for all the children. This is 
remarkably similar to our New Zea- 
land public school. 

I shall watch with interest the con- 
tinuation of the effort now being 
made to secure federal aid for educa- 
tion. Without it, the high ideals you 
set cannot be fully realized. May the 
obstacles to its fulfillment be speedily 
set aside so that “the haves’ may assist 
the “have nots” at home and abroad. 


a 


GERMANY 


~ 


FRANCE 






—GEORGE H. MITCHELL, Lower Hutt. 

My MOsT outstanding impression ol 
USA: the overwhelming hospitality 
and good-fellowship of the American 
people. Time may dim my memories 
of everything that I did or saw in your 
country, but nothing can ever eradi- 
cate the memory of your friendship. 

Your problems and ours differ, but 
your ideals and ours—a striving afte1 
a truly democratic way of life and a 
desire to raise the masses of the world 
to our standards of thought and liv- 
ing—are identical.—J. s. H. ROBERTSON, 
Hawke's Bay, 


Norway 


My EXPERIENCE has been—alter my 
visit to America—that there is nothing 
better to promote world understand- 
ing than personal contact 
people and nations. 

Also, the visit helped me in the 
preparation of a new reader for small 
children. And in my own school, I 
know that I will work more with 
teacher-parents associations.—KAREN 
JACOBSEN, Porsgrunn., 


between 


The Netherlands 


THe democratic atmosphere in your 
schools, the frankness and cooperative 
attitude of your students, the spar- 
kling school life, and the experimental 
spirit of the teachers have impressed 
us most of all.—JAN and INA KONING, 
Dordrecht. 


To stupy the problems of other 
people opens one’s mind and deepens 
one’s insight in one’s own problems. 

Moreover, it makes for better un- 
derstanding. That is in my opinion 
the very best of it! I think the OTRF 
has done and is doing magnificent 
work in mutual under- 
standing and goodwill all over the 
world.—G. WIELENGA, Amsterdam. 


spreading 
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Thumbnail Reports 


State associations are engrossed in activi- 


ties which advance teaching and interpret 


pressing school needs. Here are a few examples. 


Retirement Stories 


HE February issue of the Indiana 
& Teacher was devoted to the story 
ot teacher retirement in that state. 
Several pages of annuity tables were 
given to show ISTA members the pic- 
ture. On the basis of these tables, each 
teacher could appraise his own situa- 
tion and make decisions as to his own 
best interests. 

Explanation was made also of the 
additional ‘annuity which teachers 
who wish to supplement the basic an- 
nuity may purchase thru the Indiana 
State Teachers Retirement Fund un- 
der the 1949 law. 

Eight charts presenting facts as to 
old-age and retirement programs were 
displayed in the February issue of the 
Idaho Education News. They showed 
the number of Idaho citizens covered 
by the public dollar or in part by pri- 
vate employers; estimated amounts 
needed to finance the programs, per- 
cent of salaries contributed, and other 
related information. The material was 
addressed to Mr. Legislator. 

The state association had previously 
issued a pamphlet, A Look at Teacher 
Retirement in Idaho, and Leaders 
Letters on the same subject. 

The emergency situation is due to 
the fact that the teachers-retirement 
fund reserve is more than one million 
dollars short. The purpose of the cam- 
paign is to acquaint Idaho citizens 
with the facts about teacher retire- 
ment and to point out the necessity of 
putting the system on a sound finan- 
cial reserve basis. 


Gains in Kansas 
“The trend is up!” says Minter E. 
Brown, director of professional rela- 
tions of the Kansas State Teachers As- 
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sociation. “Definite improvement has 
been made in the training of Kansas 
teachers during the past year. They 
are going back to college.” 

Reporting on the annual KSTA 
survey of teachers made by the Kansas 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, he pointed 
to the welcomed increase in the col- 
lege preparation of elementary teach- 
ers, especially teachers from smaller 
schools. 

The percent of teachers in one- 
teacher schools with less than 30 hours 
of college preparation dropped from 
57.7% in 1947-48 to 36.39% in 1949-50. 
In two-or-more teacher schools, the 
percent dropped from 23.3 to 11.4%. 
he upgrading of preparation §in- 
cluded more master’s-degree teachers 
in the highschool and more bachelor’s 
degrees in the elementary schools. 

Of the 17,106 teachers in Kansas 
this year, 4812 were new to their posi- 
tions. Of that number, it was the first 
vear of teaching for 50.2%. These 
facts are hurdles to building efficient 
local educational programs. 

The commission president, Ruth 
Stout, attributes these gains to the 
continuing program of the state board 
of education to increase certification 
standards, operation of the new ele- 
mentary-school finance law, and the 
efforts of the KSTA to increase the 
competence and training of its own 
members. 


Utah School Facts 


The most important problem in 
Utah’s educational history is set forth 





State Associations 


in an illustrated booklet entitled Dol- 
lars and Sense, published by the Utah 
Education Association. 

The problem is the effect of the 
increasing school enrolments upon the 
schools. In 1941, there were 13,538 
births in Utah. In the previous 11 
years, the number of births per year 
had increased by only 592. But in 
1942, the increase in one year was 
2284. 

This increase added to the influx of 
new families to work in war plants 
created the crowd of children who en- 
tered first grades in 1948 and 1949. 
To provide adequately for the 1948 
increase would require 76 extra teach- 
ers, 

Now Utah births are running at the 
rate of 21,000 per year. In 1952-1955, 
the schools will feel the impact of 
the 1946-1949 births. 

In addition to the flood of children 
crowded into inadequate classrooms, 
many children are attending school in 
unsafe and educationally obsolete 
buildings. Utah will need to construct 
1855 classrooms in the next three 
years. In this, Utah is not unique; 25 
states need a greater number. The 
people of California recently voted 
$250,000,000 for the purpose of new 
school construction. 

Besides the bare construction costs, 
each additional classroom means an 
additional teacher, more supervisory 
and administrative service, and sup- 
plies and services of all kinds. 

The alternatives are simple: more 
schools and teachers or a lower quality 
of education. 

Appropriate as a means of bringing 
important school problems before the 
people of the state, the pamphlet is 
beamed at the public. It will be sup- 


‘plemented by slides for use before 


civic clubs, PTAs, and other citizen 
groups. 


27 Years 


The Arthur L, Marsh Scholarship 
Loan Fund has been established by 
the Washington Education Associa- 
tion. It has the twofold purpose of 
honoring Arthur L. Marsh for 27 
vears of devoted service to the WEA 
and of helping worthy students to pre- 
pare for teaching. The fund will be 
administered by the WEA executive 
committee and financed jointly by the 
Washington Education Association 
and its 109 affiliated units. 
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oo many of America’s gifted youth 
\ en prevented by social and eco- 
nomic barriers from obtaining as 
much education as they should have. 

Furthermore, gifted youth who go 
on to college sometimes fail to receive 
the kind of education that enables 
them to achieve full development. In- 
flexible school programs and teaching 
procedures, geared to the needs and 
abilities of average students, fail to 
challenge the gifted. 

Awareness of these facts and con- 
cern for the waste of human talent led 
the Educational Policies Commission 
to prepare a statement that will soon 
be published under the: title, Educa- 
tion of the Gifted. It was prepared by 
a subcommittee headed by President 
James B. Conant of Harvard Universi- 
ty and adopted by the full commission 
at a meeting in Washington on March 


aL. 


Education’s Responsibility 


The United States, now more than 
ever before, says the commission, needs 
to have its ablest citizens either in po- 
sitions of influence 
(such as public administration, busi- 
ness and labor leadership, teaching 
and other professions) or in work of 
large potential future benefit to hu- 
manity 


ereatest social 


(such as the creative arts and 
research in the natural and social sci- 
ences) . 

Men and women of superior talent 
are needed for such positions, but tal- 
ent alone is not enough. Potential 
leaders need special training to devel- 
op their talents along lines required 
by the complexities and specializa- 
tions of today. And they must have a 
sense of social responsibility and other 
qualities of character that will direct 
the use of their talents toward socially 
beneficial ends. 

To help provide our nation with 
the able and educated leaders that it 
must have in the vears ahead is a re- 
sponsibility of the schools and col- 
leges. Today, to a greater extent than 
ever before, education is prerequisite 
to social leadership and creative inno- 
vation. 

In Nineteenth-Century America, the 
poor boy of superior ability could 
achieve more without formal educa- 
tion than the equally able poor boy of 
today. Then, it could be said that ca- 
reers were open to talent. Now, many 
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AMERICA’S NEED 


—Apble and Educated Leaders 


This is the subject of the latest re- 


port by NEA’s Educational Policies 


Commission, 


careers are open only to educated tal- 
ent. 

To further equalization of oppor- 
tunity and help avoid the danger of 
social stratification, the 
recommends a substantial increase in 
scholarship aid for gifted students—es- 
pecially on the college level, but also 
in highschools. 

Schools and colleges, says the state- 
ment, must give increased attention to 
identifying their gifted students and 
providing for them appropriate pro- 
of education and 
Means ol 
use in 


commission 


erams guidance. 
identification suitable for 
elementary and_ secondary 


schools are suggested and appraised. 


Educational Program 

Educational experiences for gifted 
students, it is held, should depend on 
two major considerations. 

First, because they are humanbe- 
ings, citizens, consumers, and prospec- 
tive parents, they need a good general 
education to equip them to deal com- 
petently with themselves, their envi- 
ronment, and their fellowmen. In this 
connection, the commission reaffirms 
the major policies which it earlier rec- 
ommended in Education for ALL 
American Youth and Education for 
ALL American Children. 

Second, because the gifted are po- 
tential leaders in the professions, in 
business and labor, and in science and 
the arts, they need a wide acquaint- 
ance with the record of human expe- 
rience, familiarity with foreign cul- 
tures and languages, and basic train- 





The EPC statement summarized on 
this page, Education of the Gifted, 
is now in press. When published, 
in June, it will be a pamphlet of 
80 pages. 35¢. Order from NEA. 


Edueation of the Gifted. 


ing in mathematics, the essential tool 
of modern science. 

Counseling that assists students to 
make wise decisions about educational 
and vocational plans is shown to be 
of fundamental importance. The need 
for enrichment of educational pro- 
grams is emphasized, as is also the need 
for challenging able students to meet 
high standards of attainment. 

The report reviews the advantages 
and disadvantages of acceleration and 
of homogeneous grouping. It stresses 
the importance of individualized in- 
struction. It recommends that gifted 
students be given a large measure of 
responsibility for the direction of thei 
own learning. And it charges teachers 
with the responsibility of helping 
gifted children and youth to develop 
eficient work habits and to build ma 
ture, integrated personalities, 


All Will Profit 


The commission recognizes that 
some schools and colleges thruout the 
nation are already doing excellent 
jobs of identifying and educating thei 
gifted students. It further recognizes 
that more schools and colleges could 
do excellent jobs if they had more am- 
ple financial resources, better-trained 
teachers, smaller classes. 

Popular understanding of the role 
of the gifted in American society 
should be increased. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators should have a sharpened 
awareness of their responsibilities and 
should make more determined efforts 
to conserve and develop human talent. 
To the extent that such understanding 
is increased and such efforts succeed, 
all Americans will benefit from the 
work of able and educated leaders. 

—WILBUR F. MURRA, assistant secre- 
tary, Educational Policies Commisston., 
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like to 
workbench 


have a 
with 


WOULD 
large 
storage below.” 

“I want plenty of wall 
work space.” 

“T think a sink should be 
im every classroom.” 

“A floor 
to paint and clay is impor- 


that is resistant 


tant.” 

“When we build, I think 
the rooms should be wide 
and longer.” 

“Couldn't 
rooms painted different colors?” 


we have our 
“Movable furniture is important, 
and be sure it fits the children.” 
hese and many more suggestions 
came from discussions with over 200 
local teachers meeting in small groups 
effective 
junior-highschool 


nature of an 
and 


to discuss the 
elementary 

classroom environment. ‘This venture 
involving 
teachers, students, architects, members 


in cooperative planning, 


Mr. Waite is director of Related Arts Edu 
Caddo Parish Schools, Shreve port, 
Louisiana, 


cation, 


HREVEPORT 


Makiné Room for the Arts 


of the central office staff, schoolboard 
members, and _ interested parents, 
brought into reality the several school 
plants recently completed in the 
Shreveport, Louisiana, area. 


Planning the Elementary School 


As discussions and planning con- 
tinued, prior to actual construction, 
the tocus of attention centered on the 
child. For example: What kinds ot 
experiences do the six to 12-vear-olds 
profit by? How does a child learn the 
symbol system of a cultures What are 
the physiological characteristics — of 
early and late childhood? When chil- 
dren appear to learn, what are some 
of the major contributing factors to 
the process? What are some of the et- 
fective ways for releasing tensions? 

Study and investigation of these and 
similar questions resulted in a frame- 
work of understandings concerning 
the growth and development of chil- 
dren, hese understandings helped 
us plan our physical plants. 

For instance, if learning ts a fune- 
tion of the senses and if this function 
individual, then the 


varies for each 


Left: The 


related-arts 
a Shreveport junior highschool. 










should be 
multi-sensory rather than uni-sensory, 


program of instruction 
If learning is essentially an active proc- 
ess, then the learning environment 
should be an aid to that process rather 
than a limiting factor, If the arts are 
a form of communication in which all 
can participate, then encouragement 
and provision should be made _ for 
total participation rather than for the 
socalled “gifted few.” 

Many times during the planning 
stage, this question was raised: Why 
not plan a separate arts room for the 
elementary and include a 
special teacher for this subject? How- 
alter de- 
that more 
effective if they were incorporated into 


program 


ever, much discussion, we 


cided the arts could be 
the daily program of each classroom 
teacher rather than being considered 
as a special subject. 

As a 
equipped with both horizontal and 


vertical work spaces, storage cabinets, 


result, each classroom was 


and a sink. Materials and tools were 
added to assist children to participate 
in both and three-dimensional 


using wood, paper, paint, 


two- 
mediums 


lab in Each elementary class has ade- 


quate work space and facilities. 










































le- 


es. 


In planning for a new elementary-school build- 


ing and three new junior-high buildings. Shrere- 


port realised the importance of the related arts. 


LLOYD L. WAITE 


clay, metal, leather, plastics, and a 
rather wide range of native craft ma- 
terial. 

In this setting, each child has an op- 
portunity to participate in both group 
and individual work, using whatevei 
mediums appear to be most appro- 
priate for the problem undertaken. 
\ puppet show, a mural representing 
an experience of the group, illustra- 
tions of materials read, decorations fon 
a party, a study of the community, 
lesponses to music experiences—such 
activities contribute to pupils’ art ex- 
periences. 


Planning Junior Highschools 


Phe junior highschool phase of the 
planning for new plants paralleled the 
elementary practice. Discussions at 
once were focused on the nature ol 
late childhood and early adolescence 
and became the bases for thinking 
about what kinds of experiences could 
be most effective for boys and girls at 
these ages. 

Early in the planning stage, the 
physical plant was conceived around 
major areas of learning rather than 
individual subjectmatter fields: i.e. 
language studies; mathe- 
matics-science; health-physical educa- 


arts-social 


tion; and the arts, including music, 
dramatics, homemaking, and the re- 
lated arts. 

In assessing the value of an arts 
experience in relation to the growth 
and development of boys and girls, the 
medium of expression employed 
seemed to have secondary importance 
to the quality of the experience itself. 
No reasonable justification could be 
found for separating the several arts. 
heretore, the laboratory was planned 
as a multiple-medium, multiple-teach- 
er area wherein no one medium or 
manner of working has prestige ove) 
another. 

In a school designed for approxi- 
mately 750 children in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, 4000 square 
feet of floor area were allocated to the 
related arts. Here is to be found a 
spacious, bilaterally lighted work 
area featuring fluorescent lights, as- 
phalt-tile floor, an abundance of built- 
in storage space, display areas, exposed 
services, a wide range of both hand 
and machine tools, and equipment. 
This equipment assists students to 
solve problems thru direct experiences 
with graphic arts, textiles, leather, 
ceramics, art and sheet metal, paint- 
ing, drawing, sculpture, wood, plastics, 
and native craft materials. 

In planning the three new junior- 
high buildings, we zoned several areas 


Left: Junior-high girls, as well 
as boys, profit from shop work, 


in terms of heating, 


trafhe control so that any portion ol 


lighting, and 
5 5 


the building may be used separately 
without disturbing the entire plant 
In the short time that these schools 
have been 


in operation, numerous 


community-interest groups have 
formed. By spring, it is anticipated 
that lighted windows during the eve 
ing hours will not be unusual. 

We don't pretend to know all about 
how the arts can contribute to growth 
and development of boys and girls 
But we do know that learning environ 
ment is important. And we feel the 
environment we have provided is con 
ducive to optimal growth and devel 
opment. 

Of course, along with our new 
buildings must go deeper insight and 
understanding of the behavior of chil 
dren and youth. The physical plan 
ning is mostly lost motion [1] without 
an understanding of the many factors 
that produce behavior and shape atti 
tudes, [2] without an acceptance ol 
individuals as being of value, and [3 
without a firm belief in democratic 
group processes. 
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maparnceccy 


The age-old craft of weaving pro- 
vides all an exciting experience, 









ie first article of this discussion 
described human lile as ever-flow 
ing energy, power surging in infinite 
variation and intricate pattern thru 
a highly developed body and_ brain. 
his dynamic idea of human life helps 
in understanding behavior. It focuses 
on the core of an individual, on each 
person’s internal, intimately personal 
pattern of controlling, and usit 
own pool of energy. 


ww his 

A person's outward behavior (what 
he will actually do) is thus the final 
or outgoing phase of energy use. It 
will depend in part on the efhciency 
of his own body as an energy-trans- 
forming machine (the things his body 
actually could do). It will depend in 
part on how he feels and thinks and 
hopes about himself as a person, the 
kinds of things he likes to do (whether 
he thinks he is strong or weak; how 
much he wants to put out his energy) . 

Thus, any discussion of the effect of 
physical conditions on a child's be- 
havior must include [1] knowledge of 
various physical processes in humans 
and physical conditions in a particular 
child, and [2] what this body seems 
like to the child. 


High Versus Low Energy Output 


It is astonishing how much more 
fun children become and how we im- 
prove our ways of working with them 
as we learn to recognize some of the 
reasons for differences in their energy 
output, their ways of using available 
energy, and their will to use the energy 
they have. For example, a child may 
have seemed “dull’’ to us, but more 
careful check shows that he has less 
energy to use than most of his class- 
mates. Altho he must go at living and 
learning more slowly, he shows that he 
can eventually learn well if we give 
him time, 

Another child points up the gross 
difference in rate of living between 
adults and children. Not realizing that 
the years between have slowed our 
own energy output down by compari- 
son, we may easily have described a 
certain child as “nervous,” with a 
slight edge of distaste and rejection as 
we said it. Gradually deepening in- 
sight shows us that this child has a 
high energy efficiency, so his driving 
urge and need is to release a tremen- 


Dr. Dildine is a staff member of the Institute 
for Child Study at the University of Maryland, 
College Park. 
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I. help a child learn, the teacher should 


take into account individual variations 


influencing energy output and behavior. 


dous exuberance flowing thru a 
healthy body. 

Realizing that his behavior is really 
normal and right for him, instead of 
trying to curb activity in order “to 
control nervousness,” we now try to 
provide a variety of enjoyable and 
productive things for him to do. 
School seems more fun to him now; 
he is using his soaring energy produc- 
tively, and we can be a little more re- 
laxed around him. 


Physical Health Influences Energy 
Output and Use 

When we are sick, we not only lose 
efhciency of infected parts but also 
have to redirect much of the reduced 
energy we have left toward fighting 
the infection and replacing damaged 
tissues. When we recall how listless 
und irritable we get when coming 
down with a severe cold, we can sense 
how ill-health will rob children of 
energy and of easy control of residual 
energy. Listlessness and_ irritability 
may be signs that children need a doc- 
tor’s care, not that they are lazy or bad. 

Children react so differently to the 
same illness that one wonders what ill- 
ness and health have come to mean to 
a child. Is sickness so rare that it 
frightens? Has previous illness been 
so painful or frightening that thought 
of nurses or doctor or sickbed is al- 
most unbearable? Has sickness been 
used as a substitute satisfaction to gain 
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attention or love? Has this child come 
to think of himself as a person who 
vets sick all the time, so he gives in 
easily? Is he secure, confident, and in- 
dependent enough to handle both ill- 
ness and its emotional threats? 


Physical Defects Require Repattern- 
ing Energy Use 

Injuries, defective eyes and ears, 
arm, leg, and spine deformities may 
reduce a child’s actual efficiency and 
are often unrecognized causes for slow 
learning or “poor” behavior. But we 
all know of people with gross bodily 
detects who have lived satisfying, pro- 
ductive lives. Our bodies have amaz- 
ing capacities for selfcorrection, for 
sharpening senses or strengthening the 
other leg. 

But a child needs to know from 
everyday experience of being accepted, 
wanted, and helped that his defect 
does not make him shameful or ugly 
to others. He then finds courage and 
can actually mobilize his energy to 
struggle thru toward compensation 
and readjustment. He needs help to 
see himself as a person, a bit different 
of course, yet able to do many things 
well and maybe some things even bet- 
ter than others. 


Endocrine Efficiency Is Basic in 
Energy Control 


Chemicals (hormones) from duct- 
less glands play a controlling part in 
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our energy level. Each gland has a spe- 
cial job, yet its effect is often modified 
by secretions of other glands. 

[he thyroid is a significant example. 
lhe hormone thyroxin sets the body’s 
rate of energy release by controlling 
the rate of burning body fuels, thus 
lreeing energy from foods for change 
into nerve impulse, heart beat and 
blood flow, muscle action, and all the 
subtle variations in energy found in 
living systems. If the thyroid is lazy, 
all body processes slow down. 

Such a child may seem “lazy” be- 
cause he has little energy left over from 
just keeping alive to use as he would 
like, or he may partially lose self- 
control and become cantankerous be- 
cause he hasn't energy enough lett to 
keep himself focused, or he may gain 
excess Weight because extra unburned 
fuel is stored away as fat. Lack of 
enough free energy will also slow down 
action of other endocrines, so hormone 
deficiencies may appear. 

A basal metabolism test reveals thy- 
roid condition, Doctors can frequently 
correct a malfunctioning thyroid and 
manv other endocrine disturbances. 
But the effect on a child’s picture of 
himself may continue, depending 
partly on how he was treated during 
the upset. If he became overweight, 
how did other people treat him? How 
much failure did he go thru before 
the cause of low energy was discov- 
ered. Is this still a part of his estimate 
of present ability? 


Energy Varies with Place in 
Growth Cycle 

Energy output changes with age. It 
is very high in young children, then 
tapers off. It again during 
puberty, and then gradually declines. 
It will require a different home and 
school program to enable young chil- 
dren to control and use up their high 
energy output, 

For young children, this means fre- 
quent change of activity, a minimum 
of such physical restraints as sitting 
quietly at a desk or talking in low 
tones, and chance for variety in much 
enjoyable physical action. We are just 
beginning to realize how right play is 
lor children, how much they learn 
about growing up during play, in ad- 
dition to releasing pent-up energy. 


spurts 


During the teenager’s growth spurt, 
so much energy is shifted into growing 
that often little is left for home and 
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school jobs. A boy or girl who had 
been fairly selfcontrolled and active 
may now show contrasting days of 
boredom, disorganized _ restlessness, 
and even hostility. It is significant to 
realize that during this growth spurt, 
energy may vary over 30°, within a 
few days, but that stability returns 
during later puberty and that this 
will be reflected then in 
energy output 


more con- 
sistent and behavior. 

Adolescent bodies change and grow 
so fast! A child may become quite ac- 


customed to himself during the slow 





This is the second of a series on 
child growth and development pre- 
pared by staff members of the Insti- 
tute for Child Study at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. Daniel A. Prescott 
is director of the institute. 





changes of late childhood, but all at 
once, “What is happening to me now? 
Will my feet ever stop growing? Is this 
the kind of nose I'll always have? Is 
this what a normal man is like? or 
woman? Why can't I be pretty?” 

Our way of life puts such a high 
value on a particular, limited kind 
of beauty or handsomeness, screaming 
it from radio, billboards, magazines 
and movies! We reject deviations so 
strongly. How must it feel to Al or 
Caroline to be just their kind of young 
person, right now? Their answers to 
these disturbing questions may show 
very clearly in the ways they act in 
class or on the playground. 


Fatigue Is Related to Available 
Energy 

Children (and adults) often get 
into trouble near the end of the day, 
losing selfcontrol as energy dwindles. 
“Lazy” or “slow” or “stupid” children 
are often dead-tired from home chores 
or routine late hours or an extra-late 
visit the night before. Energy resources 
and the speed at which they can be 
used up are limited, vary for different 
children, and change thru time in the 
same child. The amount of rest and 
sleep and the timing of alternate ac- 
tivity and rest also differ. 

Some regimenting is necessary in 
schools and can be suited to the ma- 
jority in a group, but many children 
will still need individual adjustment 
to suit their rhythm and their tired- 
ness. Even tho the others are expected 


to be actively at work, maybe one 
child today really should be sleeping 


instead. 


Each Person’s Reality Determines 
His Energy Use 


Altho many specific physical condi- 
tions vary widely between different 
children and in the same child at dif- 
ferent times, these are relatively easy 
to discover. But what these conditions 
mean to a child is another matter, for 
each of us judges “what is real” by his 
own picture of it, by how it appears 
to him. This “seeing how things are” 
varies with our own peculiar psycho- 
logical slant and differs for each 
person. 

So it is hard for us to get even figur- 
atively inside another person’s skin in 
order to feel how they feel and see as 
they see. Instead, we are accustomed to 
interpreting any situation for others 
from how it would seem to us if it 
were happening to us. It takes time 
and effort to 
develop sensitivity to the feelings of 
other people. 

Why do so many healthy, good-look- 
ing, capable, wellcoordinated, ener- 
getic young people take so little inter- 
est in schoolwork and even seem so 
antagonistic? Part of the answer lies in 
whether or not schoolwork and adult 
demands _ for 


cons¢ ious, continuous 


behavior seem really 
good, worthwhile, important, and en- 
joyable to each child, as he sees it 
from /izs own personal feeling and 
ideas about himself and his own per- 
sonal world. 

The directions in which a child will 
use his energy wholeheartedly will de- 
pend on his attitudes and interests, 
the things he fears and hopes for, the 
goals he strives for and failures he 
has had, all of which have been some- 
how included in his pattern of organ- 
izing and spending energy. The far- 
ther away his background of experi- 
ence (especially at home and in his 
home neighborhood) is from the be 
havior the school expects, the less the 
chance that he will see much sense to 
the school program. 

But if we can learn to tie the things 
we expect and demand (if only we can 
be sure our demands are important) 
to ideas and jobs that seem important 
to him and promise him pleasure, then 
he will move into the job cheerfully 
and profitably. He will be “motivated 
to learn.”’ 


ovr 
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Keep America 


SRE 


HERE'S a price tag on every forest 
fire. Invariably, it is higher 
think. Regardless of 
who you are, or 


than 


vou you 


where 
live, what you do, you 
that cost. 


In an average year, 


pay part of 
the nation’s esti- 
mated forest-fire expense nears the bil- 
lion-dollar mark if losses in wages, 
profits, and finished value of potential 
wood products destroyed are included. 
This sum is approximately one-fifth 
the total amount the country spends 
annually for all education, elementary 
thru college. 

For a 
have 


time 
been eating 
economic 


long forest fires 
America’s 
average year, 
they burn over an area about as large 
as Ohio, destroying enough potential 
lumber to build 90,000 
family homes. 


There are 


now, 
away at 
vitals. In an 


nearly one- 
other costs too. Eroded 
hillsides, silt-laden streams, dried-up 
lakes, and dwindling supplies of fish, 
game animals, and birds—all are part 
of the price Americans pay. 


Careless or Thoughtless 

Nine 10 forest fires in the 
United States are directly traceable to 
acts of careless or thoughtless people. 
Smokers throw cigarettes out car win- 
dows or drop burning matches beside 
forest trails. Careless debris burners 
let trash fires spread too far. Aban- 
doned untended campfires add to 
the toll. Still other forest fires are 
started purposely — sometimes mali- 
ciously, sometimes inder the misap- 
prehension that burning improves 
pasture and destroys insects. 

It’s a tragic story of waste these for- 
est-fire statistics unfold. Yet the story 
is not without hope. Every man-caused 
fire is preventable. It’s a problem in 
public education. 


out of 


Mr. Richardson is editorial director, American 
Forest Products Industries, Washington, D.C. 
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Prevention of man- 


caused forest fires 


is a problem in pub- 


lic education, says 


RONALD RICHARDSON 


A program of public education, car- 
ried on in every region on every eco- 
nomic level and age plane, has brought 
results. Americans, by and large, are 
more forest-fire-prevention conscious 
today than they were a decade ago or 
even a year ago. Altho forest-fire losses 
remain high, they are declining. 

One of the most potent educational 
movements now underway 
man-caused forest fires is the 
America-Green”’ 


against 
“Keep- 
campaign. It is now 
active in 25 of the nation’s most 
heavily timbered states and is en- 
couraged nationally by an industry- 
sponsored organization — American 
Forest Products Industries. The Keep- 


Forestry and fire-prevention materials 
adapted for classroom use are available 
without charge from American Forest 
Products Industries, 1319 18th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Their “1950 School 
Bibliography,” listing these teaching 
aids, is now available on request. [See 
poster on page 398.] 


Green movement receives support and 
assistance from teachers and _ school 
officials everywhere. 


The Virginia Program 
A typical story of teacher coopera- 
tion comes from Virginia, where since 


1945 a vigorous Keep-Green program 
has been underway. School teachers in 
many of that state’s rural communities, 
working with district foresters, have 
evolved a novel teaching technic that 
is proving to be highly effective in the 
fight against man-caused fires. 

The technic involves coloring of 
simple, writing-tablet size, forest-fire- 
prevention posters by children in 
grade-school art Each poster 
carries a forest-protection message tell- 
ing why forest fires are bad 


classes 


and how 
they can be prevented. 

The posters are drawn and mimeo- 
graphed by the state forester’s office. 
‘They are delivered by a district-ofhce 
forester, who talks to the children 
about local forest-fire problems. 

From that point on, the posters sell 
themselves. Each packs a punch that 
appeals to children. A typical poster 
shows deer, rabbits, and squirrels flee- 
ing from a fire with the 
“Game animals live tn the woods, 
don’t burn their homes.” After they 
have colored their posters, most chil- 
dren take them home to their parents. 

In planning their 


capt ion: 


poster designs, 
district foresters try to use problems 
of concern to the 
munity, for 


area. In one com- 
instance, a large number 
of forest fires had resulted from  so- 
called ““wash-pot” 

The district forester brought out 
this problem in a simple outline draw- 
ing showing a big kettle of water rest- 
ing above a small fire, with high grass 
growing all around. Nearby he drew 
two large trees. A squirrel perched on 
a limb and a deer on the ground com- 
pleted the sketch. His caption read: 

Vash pots cause fires. Rake away 
leaves and grass.” 


fires. 


These posters were distributed in 
schools thru the district. Their popu- 
larity and their value have been at- 
tested to by a marked decrease in that 
type of forest fire. 


A National Need 
This Virginia story of cooperation 
between members of the teaching pro- 
fession and foresters in the educa- 
tional campaign to reduce losses from 
man-caused woods fires probably can 
be paralleled in other states. The pro- 
gram is not limited to rural areas or 
to regions where commercial timber 
stands are near at hand. The need for 
fire-prevention education is imperative 

in every part of the nation. 
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IN THE AUSTIN, TEXAS, SCHOOLS 





Girls... Roys... 






QO year-round home and fam- 
ily-lile program, based on a 
socio-economic survey of Austin, 
helps with the training needed by 
all family members. The program 
is planned by a community advis- 
ory group and attempts to help 
\ustinians, young and old, by 















means ol classes, Future Home- a. 
maker and New Homemaker activ- 

ities, child-development labs, home 
counselors, and adult study groups. 


—FLORENCE E., RICHEY, supervisor, 
Home and Family Life Education, 
Austin Public Schools, Texas. 


This is one of the many planning groups. Here, co- 
ordinators of various subject areas, principals, and 
curriculum director work with homemaking teach- 
ers on the problems of integration of the program. 


Teenagers in the Thru the work of the 


’ highschool child. oe Junior highschool boys and girls learn the social homemaking teacher 
development lab —* graces by having a party. They prepared and and u ell-child nurse, 
learn much about served the refreshments and were taught how out-of-school youth 





. young children. to dress and how to carry on social conversation. learn about baby care. 


Right: Home. 
making teacher 
helps girl work- 
ing parttime in 
a local store. 


ill raees... 


é 


Adult groups work together in One project of the junior-highschool Future Homemakers is 
preparing and packing boxes the making of dolls and stuffed animals. Then, they give 
for civic welfare agencies. the toys to the children in the Community Settlement House. 


Parents... 


After preparing a dinner, a highschool Future Homemaker enter- In her homemaking class, big sister learned how to make a dress for 
tains -her own family in the highschool homemaking apartment. Betty and got the idea of an easy-to-reach closet rod for brother. 





Left: During 
Future Home- 
makers Encamp- 
ment, young and 
old get together. 


Making a home inviting to the family and friends is impor- This grandfather makes a toy 
tant to good living. Here the home counselor assists a fam- for his grandson. He learned 


Oldsters... 


ily in upholstering their furniture at a minimum expense. carpentry in a study group. 


Homemaking instruction for elementary pupils and adults helps 


The homemaking teacher teaches this family how to make its own 
this mother and daughter to shop for family food more wisely. 


draperies. They will be able to have a nicer home for less money. 


ROS tet tiets die iS 


ata: 


Si Rene 








HEUMATIC fever is the most impor- 
R tant cause of heart trouble among 
young people. About 300,000 children 
are afflicted, and about 3000 children 
die each year. Counting adults, more 
than a million people in this country 


have rheumatic heart disease today. 


Symptoms and Characteristics 


starts in 
childhood, altho an attack in the 20s 


Rheumatic fever usually 
and 30s, or even later, is not uncom- 
mon. About one-third of the cases start 
with joint pains which are worse in 
the morning and move from one joint 
to another. One-fourth have chorea o1 
St. Vitus Dance as the manl- 


awkward 


initial 
festation, characterized by 
twitching and grimaces. 
The vague, ill-de- 
fined findings—paleness, fatigue, slight 


remainder have 
lever, rapid pulse, nosebleeds, stomach- 
aches, and loss of weight and appetite. 
\bout half of all cases occur 10 to 20 
days after a cold, sore throat, or scarlet 
lever. 

Rheumatic fever can assume all de- 
grees of severity. One child may have 
an episode of stiff joints or a mild at- 
tack of and recover with no 
evidences of heart damage. From the 


chorea 


very beginning, another may have ser1- 
ous heart involvement with signs of 
heart failure. The signs of rheumatic 
fever can be present for as short a 
period as two months and as long a 
period as two years. 

About half of all children who get 
rheumatic fever show some evidence 
of heart damage early in the course of 
their disease altho the majority recover 
and can lead normal lives. No other 
organ is seriously affected. 

An attack of rheumatic fever makes 
chances ol another attack 
about 10 times greater than before, It 
is not contagious, but frequently oc- 
curs in families. If one parent has had 
it, some of the children are likely to 
have it too. 


getting 


Ihe disease is most severe in two 
parts of the United States—the Rocky 
Mountain Area and the New England 
States. The actual number of children 
with rheumatic heart disease in other 
parts of this country is probably about 
the same, but the illness seems to be 
less devastating in mild areas. 





Dr. Wedum [M.D.| is a junior associate in 
the Department of Pathology, Children’s Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C. 
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Altho rheumatic fever is not conta- 
gious, it occurs most frequently when 
people are crowded together. This is 


colds and_ sore 
throats, which often precede rheu- 
matic fever, occur more frequently 
under these conditions. Children do 
not often get rheumatic fever until 
they are five. This may be because, 
starting to school, they are exposed to 
more colds and sore throats. 


Effects 


One and not uncommon 
complication of rheumatic heart dis- 
ease is subacute bacterial endocarditis. 
Heart valves which have been dam- 
aged by rheumatic fever are good 
places for bacteria to grow. 

This disease may start after a tooth 
extraction, Apparently, at this time, 
organisms around the gums and roots 
of the teeth get into the blood stream 
for a short time. They then may lodge 
on the heart valves damaged by rheu- 
matic fever and grow. 

This complication at one time was 
always fatal. In order to prevent its 
occurrence, any person with rheumatic 
heart disease should have rather large 
doses of either one of the sulfonamides 
or penicillin immediately preceding 
and following tooth extraction. 

The heart damage caused by rheu- 
matic fever usually manifests itself in 
the form of a murmur. However, sev- 
eral things about a heart murmur in 
children should be clearly understood. 

If 100 school children are caretully 
examined, about 50 will be found to 
have heart murmurs. Only one or two 
of these will have murmurs of either 
rheumatic or congenital heart disease. 
The rest will have murmurs which are 
normally found in children, called by 
many physicians functional murmurs. 


probably because 


serious 


Treatment 


Within the past year, a new form of 
treatment for rheumatic fever has ap- 


peared in cortisone or compound E 
(not to be confused with Vitamin E) 
and adrenocorticotropic 

ACTH. Altho 
promising, they are not available gen- 
erally at this time, and further re- 
search is necessary before their real 
value can be determined. For children 
with advanced 


hormone- 


these hormones seem 


heart dis- 
ease, certain surgical procedures on 


rheumatic 


the damaged heart valves are just now 
beginning to be available. 

There are medicines which will re- 
lieve pain in the joints, but while 
signs of rheumatic fever are still pres- 
ent, the treatment we have at 
present is quiet rest in bed. Sometimes 
this result can be 


best 


achieved best by 
placing the child in an institution o1 
convalescent home where other chil- 
dren are also in bed, 

With recovery from the acute at- 
tack, emphasis shifts to prevention of 
future attacks. Training in good 
health habits is especially important 
for these children. Wellbalanced, ade- 
quate diets; sufficient sleep: prope 
clothing; and avoidance of persons 
with colds and sore throats are points 
which should receive special atten- 
tion. Altho sulfonamide drugs are of 
no value in treating rheumatic fever, 
there is evidence that small daily doses 
of these drugs prevent attacks by pre- 
venting streptococcal infection. Pen- 
icillin and some of the newer anti- 
biotics such as aureomycin may ulti- 
mately replace the sulfonamides. 

When a child is convalescing from 
rheumatic fever, it is important that 
he keep up with his class in school. 
Boys who lose a year or two of school- 
ing because of rheumatic fever may 
never return, This is particularly un- 
fortunate, because they are just the 
ones who need special training. 


Role of the Teacher 


What can the teacher do in helping 
combat rheumatic fever? In observing 
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children daily in the classroom and in 
his contacts with parents, he has many 
chances to help. His value is increased 
if there is no school health service. 

The teacher in the primary grades 
should be concerned with observing 
children with known histories of rheu- 
matic fever, children from rheumatic 
families, and children with rheumatic 


What the teacher can 


do to help combat it 


BERNICE G. WEDUM 


heart disease. He should look for signs 
of recurrences such as: [1] respiratory 
infections from which the child does 
not make a good recovery, [2] limping, 
[3] pain and swelling in the large 
joints, [4] difficulty in writing in a 
child previously having good penman- 
ship, [5] purposeless movements of the 
arms and legs and grimacing, [6] un- 
usual fatigue or paleness, and [7] fre- 
quent absences for unexplained illness. 

Children with questionable symp- 
toms should either be sent home for 
care by their own physicians or be sent 
to the school health service. (But not 
every restless child has chorea, and 
20°, of all school children at some 
time complain of joint pains, growing 
pains, and joint swelling.) 

Guarding these potentially rheu- 
matic children from upper respiratory 
infections is important. Any child in 
the classroom with an acute cold or 
sore throat should be sent home. 
Those with subsiding upper respira- 
tory infections should be kept away 
from children with rheumatic heart 
disease. 

In some cases, the teacher may be 
asked to give prophylactic drugs to 
children with known rheumatic heart 
disease while they are at school. This 
should be done only on written orders 
of a child’s private physician. In his 
contacts with parents of children who 
are in bed with rheumatic fever, the 
teacher can support the physician’s 
insistence on long periods of rest. 

He may, in some instances, be re- 
sponsible for home teaching. 

Altho opinions differ on this point, 
once children with known rheumatic 
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heart disease are back in school, they 
can probably participate in all forms 
of physical activity safely—with the 
exception of competitive sports. 

Of course, a child with a greatly 
enlarged heart cannot participate nor- 
mally. Nor should any student with 
rheumatic heart disease take physical 
education under conditions which fos- 
ler respiratory infections. 

In highschool, the teacher is more 
likely to encounter children with ad- 
vanced heart disease. In addition to 
knowing the symptoms of acute rheu- 
matic fever, he must be aware of the 
symptoms of heart failure—particular- 
ly breathlessness and swollen ankles. 


Suitable Activity 

The teacher may be consulted when 
the boy or girl begins to think about 
future life work. There are four points 
which should be borne in mind when 
considering the type of work suitable 
for children with heart 
disease: 


rheumatic 


[1] It should not be too strenuous 
physically. 

[2] It should not be under condi- 
tions where there are repeated rapid 
changes in temperature during the 
daily work; 7.e., hot to cold or cold to 
hot. 

[3] It should not be under crowded 
conditions. 

[4] It should not involve intimate 
continuous exposure to hemolytic 
streptococcal infections, which are 
commonly associated with rheumatic 
fever. 

Examples of occupations which are 
not ordinarily suitable for children 
with rheumatic heart disease are those 
of a barber, beauty operator, dentist, 
physician, nurse (certain types) , fill- 
ing-station operator, truck or 
driver, streetcar motorman, waitress, 


bus 


and all occupations involving strenu- 
ous physical labor. 

Among the many occupations which 
are suitable are secretarial work, most 
forms of buying and selling, advertis- 
ing, radio and library work, many 
forms of repairing, pharmacy, many 
forms of factory, work, architecture, 





“Rheumatic Fever,” a radio script 
prepared by the American Heart Asso- 
ciation, may be secured for 25¢ from 
the NEA. It answers questions frequent- 
ly asked by parents about care, treat- 
ment, and prevention of rheumatic 
fever. 


blue-printing, and various desk jobs. 
A teacher may be consulted by rheu- 
matic highschool girls about the possi- 
bility of having children later in life. 
Many women with rheumatic heart 
disease have passed successfully thru a 
number of pregnancies. But, they need 
to be managed with special care and 
should seek medical advice early. 


Cooperative Services 

The school principal and teachers 
working in cooperation with parents 
in parent-teacher associations should 
take a broader view of this serious 
problem. Rapid examination of entire 
school populations by physicians who 
know the differences between normal 
murmurs and the murmurs of heart 
disease is the best method of finding 
children with all forms of heart dis- 
ease. In the course of such examina- 
tion, children with normal nurmurs 
who have been told that they have 
heart disease are also found. 

In connection with the school health 
program, there should be medical ser 
ices which can be called into consulta 
tion to examine children suspected of 
having rheumatic fever and also chil- 
dren found with enlarged hearts in 
the course of tuberculosis X-ray sur- 
veys. Such medical services act in co- 
operation with private physicians and 
public medical agencies. 

The PTA should interest itself in a 
complete community rheumatic-fever 
program, which would take care of all 
the needs of the rheumatic child. Ex- 
cellent literature on community pro- 
grams can be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Heart Association, the Children’s 
Bureau, and the Metropolitan Life In 
surance Company. Popular literature 
on the subject of rheumatic feve 
should be available in the schoo] for 
distribution to parents. These points 
should be a part of the health program 
of every PTA. 

In conclusion, it should be empha- 
sized that all those who are associated 
with any illness should have the atti- 
tude that it is just one of the annoy- 
ances of life. They should pay only 
constructive attention to it. Children 
with heart disease can lead happy and 
useful All -health measures 
should be presented to them as a 


lives. 
means to an end—which, to any nor- 
mal child, is having as much fun as 


possible in work and in play. 
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OSTELING first came to Roslyn, a 
H medium-sized suburban town on 
Long Island, in 1939. In that year, 
social-studies teacher Robert Stan- 
forth, himself an enthusiastic hosteler, 
told students about this kind of infor- 
mal, low-cost travel. 

He told hostels, the 
special, supervised overnight stops for 
people who travel by bicycle, on foot, 


them about 


or otherwise under their own power. 
He told them about hostels’ low rates 
50¢ per night—and about the hostel- 
ing code of doing your own work, 
which makes these rates possible. 

Roslyn students were enthusiastic. 
During the next few years, teacher 
Stantorth took out trips regularly on 
weekends and during vacation times. 
He was joined at times by a young art 
teacher, Frank Walter. 

‘Then came the war. Bob Stanforth 
and Frank Walter left the school, and 
for the next few vears hosteling at 
Roslyn languished for lack of faculty 
aid. Teachers were in favor of hostel- 
ing, but none felt they could lead trips. 

So it went until the school year 
1946-47. In that year, Frank Walter 
returned to Roslyn from army service. 
Students remembered him from their 
older brothers’ and sisters’ days in 
highschool. They remembered that he 
was a hosteler and a trip leader. Not 
long after his return, a few seniors got 
together and decided their art teacher 
was a good prospect for leading trips. 
Chey posed the question. To their de- 
light and some surprise, Mr. Walter's 
answer was “Sure.” 

So, in the winter and spring of 1947, 
Frank Walter and groups of Roslyn 
students went on two bicycle hosteling 
trips, to Washington, D. C., and New 
England. Carrying their enthusiasm 
further, they formed the Roslyn High- 
school Hostel Club, with Frank Wal- 
ter as faculty adviser. 

Interest stayed high over the sum- 
mer, and when school opened in 1947, 
the Hostel Club’s 30-odd members 
planned a weekend trip out on Long 
Island and began to think of an au- 
tumn trip to New England. The previ- 
ous spring’s New England jaunt had 
taken place over a long Memorial Day 
weekend. It would serve as a pattern. 
There was only one drawback: mem- 
bers agreed it had been too short. 


Miss Wadsworth is editor and director of the 


Division of Publications of American Youth 
Hostels. 
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Preliminaries 


Now the problem arose—how to 
take a longer trip with school in ses- 
sion. It was then that the club decided 
to ask parents, school officials, and 
teachers for time off. They chose the 
first week in November. This week, 
plus two weekends, would give enough 
time really to get acquainted with 
New England and its countryside. 

Each student who wanted to take 
the trip was to ask for his or her own 
permission. Armed with general ap- 
proval from Principal Ross, they set 
about the job, not knowing whether 
they would achieve any success at all. 
Several things had been happening, 
however, that made their job easy. 
Parents and teachers alike had been 
noticing results of the 
spring’s trips. 

Roslyn’s English teachers had found 
that the trips gave source material for 
the student's written English, As any 
teacher knows, students will usually 
learn in direct proportion to their in- 


prev ious 


terest in a subject. There seemed no 
doubt that writing about a hosteling 
trip was interesting! 

Other teachers—and_ parents—had 
found that travel brought Roslyn’s 
hostelers a different outlook on other 
people’s customs and attitudes. Even 
in the few trips they'd taken, students 
had begun to see that “‘our’’ way isn’t 
necessarily the only way. 

Parents had noticed hostelers gain- 
ing a practical sense of responsibility. 
Before they went hosteling, for in- 
stance, some of the group had had no 
experience at all with cooking. Others 
had approached the kitchen with, at 
best, a tentative air. Very few knew 
anything about meal planning, the 
price of eggs, and how to make a good 
meal for littke money. Parents were 
amazed to find that after one or two 
trips their hosteling offspring were 
planning, budgeting, and preparing 
whole meals, “and not just 
wiches, either.” 


sand- 


Planning for the Trip 

Once permissions were granted, 
plans for the New England trip went 
full steam ahead. Planning their trips 
is a major business for the Hostel 
Club. 

Before any trip, Hostel Club mem- 
bers decide first on a day-by-day itin- 
erary, Then, their secretary writes for 


Learning by || 





reservations to the houseparents who 
supervise hostels they will use. If the 
area is tar away, someone looks up 
train schedules for the first and last 
parts of the journey. Someone esti- 
mates total costs for the trip. Someone 
finds out about checking bicycles, what 
equipment the weather may call for, 
what food-buying facilities will be 
near each hostel, and so forth. 

Each student is responsible for his 
or her own equipment. If the trip is 
by bicycle, students see that their ma- 
chines are in good condition. (Most 
trips are by bicycle, but there have 
been ski and hiking trips, too.) In 
practice sessions before the trip, they 
learn bicycle safety, and they learn to 
fix flat tires, to oil and otherwise keep 
a bicycle at its best. 

Assembling further equipment can 
be an education in itself. Students 
know they must have an American 
Youth Hostels Pass, which will admit 
them to hostels; their own eating uten- 
sils; and something called a_ sheet 
sleeping sack. Beyond these, it’s up to 
the individual. 

The guiding principle is weight, 
since everything goes on your bicycle 
for hosteling. Vanity can disappear 
fast when it’s a choice between those 
extra clothes and comfort riding up a 
hill! 

In the meantime, members take on 
special study projects about the area 
in which they will travel. Someone 
looks up local history; someone else, 
points of interest; and so on. For weeks 
before each trip, meeting time is given 
over to these special reports. Roslyn’s 
hostelers have learned that you get 
twice as much from a trip if you know 
what to look for beforehand. 

Frank Walter points out that stu- 
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HOSTELING 


How does hosteling work 











i 
| and what are its results? 
ELIZABETH L. WADSWORTH 
4 de L 
dents have a serious attitude toward 
the times when they miss classes. For 
one thing, they know that they will t 
| not get permission to be out of school Memeens of the 
: if their grades are not up. For another, Roslyn club leave a : 
they realize that being out of school Pennsylvania hostel 
t for a few days does not mean losing cae early in the morning. | 
the work—it means making it up on 
your own time. ft 
Principal Ross comments, in this iy 
S connection, that members of the your mind for yourself. If it’s your students who had a choice of high- ‘i 
S Hostel Club stand uniformly high in turn to buy the food, it’s up to you to schools chose Roslyn because of the ty 
u their work. “I don’t know whether figure out how to get the most for the | Hostel Club. ; 
t hosteling attracts good students,” he group's money.” : ; 
e said, “or whether it makes good stu- He told about one of the students Plans for Expansion 
n dents, but hostelers almost without who depended on the world around During the year 1949-50, Roslyn’s 
y exception do better than average in her for everything. When she got out = schoolboard gave Frank Walter a spe- f 
0 the classroom.” on a hostel trip, she learned, by force cial leave of absence to study the field 
p ell Sane of circumstances, to take the initiative. of outdoor education. Following this ' 
lhe Trip Itself After one or two trips, teachers began — year of study, he will return next fall ' 
- Planning, however, is only begin- to notice a change. Not only did she to start a new department at Roslyn 
rs ning. If you ask Frank Walter, he will get on better with her classmates, but Highschool. This department will ' 
n tell you that hosteling’s major values her marks showed a decided improve- combine hosteling, camping, and other 
it do not lie there, but in the trips them- — ment. activities not in the field of organized 
i- selves. He sums it up in a few words: Testimony of the students them- sports. Its purpose will be to bring to 
t simplicity, participation, democratic selves bears out what their parents and all Roslyn’s highschool students the 
“ group living. teachers have found. Said one, “You kind of values and education which 
“When you get out hosteling, you learn something on every trip, facts —hosteling has brought to some of them. 
t. dispense with most of today’s gadgets. and how to do things. You learn about Until now, hosteling at Roslyn has 
le You travel on a bicycle. You sleep in cooperation, too, and getting along been open only to senior-high stu- 
ir a bunk. You join other people for with other people.” dents. It has been restricted by the 
se chores and for fun. You can’t help “On a hosteling trip, you sit down expense of travel and by the amount 
a finding out that friends are more im- and decide what to do. In class or at’ of time Frank Walter could spend 
portant than conveniences. You actu- home, someone usually tells you,” leading trips. Under the new depart- 
n ally see why people talk about the But Roslyn students are not all seri- ment, funds will be available so that : 
ns beauties of nature. ousness. Their first answer to “Why do all students can take part in the pro- j 
1e “You learn to sacrifice something you like hosteling?” is immediate and — gram. Special emphasis will be placed : 
a for other people, too. Maybe you don’t universal: “Because it’s fun.” Mr. on junior-high students. Whole classes 
ks like fish, but if the rest of the group Walter knows at least two cases where will take part. 
on does, you eat it or go hungry. At the Mr. Walter reports that the plan t 
1's same time, you know you can have is getting enthusiastic support from 
whee ‘ Leaders who want to know more about hos- 
et your favorite dish when your turn to teling and who want to know how they can other teachers. One or two of them : 
w cook comes up. follow Frank Walter’s example, presented in have taken trips with the Hostel Club, 
“And another thing, when you're — ‘his article, should write to American Youth = }u1 under the new program they will 
: ' ; Hostels, Inc., National Headquarters, 6 East of oe 
u- out hosteling, you have to make up — 39th Street, New York 16. all have a chance to participate. 
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Whats RIGHT 


with our public schools? 


Occasionally, it is a good thing to assess the present 


strengths of our democratic institutions, 


not with 


smugness, but with a justifiable pride in achievement. 


DAVID H. RUSSELL 


riTicIsM of our public schools 
i raises its voice easily: Highschool 
spell. The school 
doesn’t teach enough phonics or gram- 


eraduates can't 
mar or bookkeeping. Delinquency is 
the result of the failure of our public 
schools. 

More thoughtful critics sometimes 
say: Cities have slum schools in build- 
ings and The 
the gifted 
pupil. The highschool may crystallize 


equipment. school 


doesn’t do enough tor 
the social stratification existing among 
its students when they ente1 school. 
and 
are—studied carefully by school peo- 


These criticisms should be 
ple. However, in all fairness, we must 
not overlook the great strengths of 
the public ‘The 


facts on the credit side of the ledger 


schools. following 


are given in the spirit of Denis Brogan 
The 
American Character, says: “The Amer- 


who, in his perceptive book, 


ican school is undertaking to do more 
than it can (which is very American) 
and doing much more than it seems 
to do (which is also very American) .” 


TH public school is the greatest 
agency for citizenship we now have. 

In most communities, the public 
highschool is the only place where all 
the children of all the people par- 
ticipate in common activities, The 
school is doing much more than in- 
structing these youth. It is letting 
them instruct one another in how to 
live. The public school is the most 
potent weapon that we have forged 
for developing the social habits and 


Dr. Russell is a professor of education at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 
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attitudes that make up good citizen- 
ship. 


Tue public schools contribute to the 
moral and spiritual growth of youth. 

Our public schools have always held 
worthy character as one of their prin- 
cipal aims. They leave to the home 
and the church certain phases of re- 
ligious education—specific creed or 
doctrine—and ample time in which to 
do it. But they work for moral and 
spiritual values “inextricably associ- 
ated with human relations, growth, 
and mental hygiene, and the develop- 
ment of the total personality.” 

Thru such procedures as coopera- 
tive planning, community participa- 
tion, student government, camping, 
and other recreational activities, and 
the use of stories and biographies il- 
lustrating high ethical values, the 
modern public school takes its place 
as one of the great forces in develop- 
ing character in a democracy. 


Tue public schools have given the 
people of this country a very high 
literacy rate. The record is still not 
good enough, but it is startlingly 
good. Never before has such a large 
percent of our population in the US 
been able to read. Much of the credit 
for our steady advance of literacy 
must be given to the public schools. 

There are over 50 million copies of 
newspapers published daily with an 
average of two or three readers of 
each copy. Book sales have declined 
in the last two or three years but still 
run far ahead of even a decade ago. 

Research suggests that the average 
reading level of adults in this country 


has risen appreciably in the last 30 
years. Once again, the credit for this 
rise in general reading ability must go 
to the public schools. And because 
people can read better things they are 
beginning to do so. 
Tue public schools tend to raise 
standards of living thruout the com- 
munities of the United States. Schools 
affect more than individuals. They 
not only make Susan a better reade 
or Bill a better basketball player, but 
they affect the living of groups of peo. 
ple. The higher the educational stand 
ards of a community, the higher are 
the productive and consuming capac 
ities of the people of the community. 
Better education is positively asso- 
ciated with such things as income 
earned, amounts of rent paid, retail 
sales, and magazine circulation. 


Tue public schools have helped to 
improve the physical wellbeing and 
health and safety habits of the nation. 
Without detracting from the discov- 
eries of the medical profession, the 
nutritionists, or the research chemists, 
I suggest that these groups alone do 
not build health habits. 

Most habits have to be taught, and 
the schools have been doing a large 
part of the job. As a result of finding 
that about one-fourth of the young 
men drafted in the first World Wai 
were physically unfit for service, th 
schools in 1918 included health as on 
of their seven cardinal objectives 

Periodic physical examinations and 
safety education are parts of the reg- 
ular curriculum, especially in urban 
areas. Health, hygiene, and safety are 
now an integral part of our daily liv- 
ing, and to the public schools’ teach- 
ing belongs much of the credit. 


Tue public schools teach more effi- 
ciently now than ever before. Anyone 
who has consistently visited a modern 
school knows the miracles accom- 
plished by a skilled primary teacher 
in reading or a competent seventh- 
grade teacher in social 
language or art. 

A visit to a good classroom will im- 
press any parent with what children 
know. And if they have had a chance 
for varied experiences, they really 
know; they don’t parrot back the 
words in a book. 

The commonest complaint about 


studies or 
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the modern school is that it is not as 
good as it was a generation ago “when 
I went to school.” Such complaints 
must not be disregarded even in light 
of the selective nature of memory. 

Actually, most school systems of a 
couple of generations ago did not 
have much to commend them. As 
John A. Sexson has pointed out, we 
can hardly call them efficient when 
they tailed 30° of their enrolments, 
sent on only 5% of their pupils to 
highschool and 2% to college. Now- 
adays, it is common to have about 
80° of the youth 14 to 18 years en- 
rolled in highschools. 

In the United States, highschool en- 
rolments increased 50° in the 10 
1930-1940, when the increase 
for the general population in this age 
group was only 7°. Comparisons ol 
graduates now and then should take 
account of highly 


) 


years 


restricted 
total populations of teenagers. “This 
tremendous growth of the school pop- 
ulation is one reason the businessman 
can always find a highschool graduate 
who can’t spell or add a column ol 
figures correctly, 

The next time a parent feels like 
criticizing the teacher of his child, he 
should recall that in one class of 35 
the teacher may have one exception- 
ally bright child, one or two very dull, 
and that the will represent 
every degree of capacity, achievement, 
and interest between two ex- 
tremes. In speaking of the accomplish- 
ments of the public school, it is un- 
wise to generalize on the basis of one 
son or daughter or a younger acquain- 
tance. What are the results of public 
schooling for public-school pupils in 
general? 


versus 


others 


these 


A NoTHER thing that is right about 
public education is the willingness of 
people in it to consider what is wrong 
with public education. Public educa- 
tion wouldn't be so right if people in 
it didn’t know they were wrong oc- 
casionally, 

The desire to improve public edu- 
cation is reflected in the large number 
of professional organizations with pro- 
fessional aims. Teachers and 
support the NEA, for 
450,000 strong! 

It is also reflected in the fact that 
over 1000 research articles are pub- 
lished in the journals of this country 
every year, most of them aimed at the 


others 
example, 
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Look at the Feecard 


A PERENNIAL debate is whether the 
schools today are as good as they 
were four or five decades ago. Most 
teachers believe that today’s schools 
are better; most parents agree. How- 
ever, this agreement does not satisly 
the critic whose uninhibited opin- 
ions contend that “pupils really 
learned things when I went to 
school.” 

Commonsense and research tell 
us that generally speaking present- 
day schools accomplish tar more than 
those of the past. ‘Today’s curricu- 
lums are broader in scope, richer in 
detail, and more closely attuned to 
everyday life. Some of the college 
subjects of 1900 are today success- 
fully taught in the highschools and 
part of the older highschool course 
has moved down into the lower 
vrades. 

Teachers today are better 
equipped for teaching, particularly 
with respect to the psychology, phys- 
ical growth, and emotional develop- 
ment of children. Textbooks have 
been improved in content, organiza- 
tion, and format. New teaching aids 
have both accelerated the rate and 
raised the quality of learning. Rela- 
tively more children attend school 
for more days each year and for 
more years of their lives. 

For objective facts on pupil 
achievement, research studies offer 
incomplete but substantial evidence 
that today’s schools are better. By 
means of examination questions pre- 
pared in 1845, Caldwell and Courtis 
compared the achievement of un- 
selected pupils in 1919 with Boston 
pupils of 1845, ‘The children of 1919 


improvement of educational practice. 
More can be done about informing 
parents about educational problems 
and much more needs to be done in 
drawing the community into evalua- 
tion and planning, but school people 
have shown themselves readier than 
many professions to improve their 
materials and methods of work. 


Tuesr seven reasons for continuing 
and strengthening support of the pub- 
lic school would probably have ap- 
pealed to Mark Twain. Before public 
schools were severely criticized, he 
wrote: 


were better in spelling and in han- 
dling thought questions; the pupils 
of 1845 obtained higher scores on 
questions that simply required mem. 
orization. 

A series of tests, given in 1919 to 
highschool seniors thruout Indiana, 
was repeated in 1941 with Indianap- 
olis seniors. Eight in 10 of the 1941 
group scored higher than the median 
1919 score. Tests of the “funda- 
mentals,” given in Philadelphia to 
pupils in the upper elementary 
grades over a period of years, re- 
vealed that the average pupil in 
1945 did as well or better than the 
average pupil in 1932. Of those tak- 
ing the Regents’ Examinations in 
New York, 84% passed in 1947 as 
compared with 71% in 1915. Com- 
missioner Francis T. Spaulding com- 
mented on this comparison, ‘The 
presentday pupils do better in every 
field.” 

The critic of today’s schools offers 
no proof. He submits only his nos- 
talgic memories as evidence of the 
efficiency of the “good old schools.” 
Research today, so far as reasonably 
similar conditions can be compared, 
has shown repeatedly that modern 
schools are without doubt much 
more effective. 

Today's pupil is superior to his 
earlier counterpart in his range of in- 
terests, in his ability to handle 
thought questions, and in his capac- 
ity to apply knowledge and skills. 
He does less well than his academic 
ancestor on memory tests of isolated 
facts only because both school and 
society have less use for static en- 
cyclopedic knowledge. 


“T remember ... when I was a boy 
on the Mississippi River. There was a 
proposition in a township there to dis- 
continue public schools because they 
were too expensive. An old farme: 
spoke up and said if they stopped the 
schools they would not save anything, 
because everytime a school was closed 
a jail had to be built. . . . I believe it 
is better to support schools than jails.” 

Is your school trying to accomplish 
the aims which you cherish for it? It’s 
doing more than you think. And if it 
isn’t, aren’t parents, teachers, and citi 
zens all partners in the job of creating 
better schools? 
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Summer-School Camping at alP 


ape County, Florida, is planning a 
D deluxe summer camp for its pu- 
this Three two-week 
camp periods have been tentatively 
set for July 2 to August 12. Formerly 
Richmond air 


pails summer. 


home of the 
Navy's three largest blimps, the camp 
is nine miles south of 


base, 


Miami. 

Under the sponsorship of the Dade 
County Schoolboard, and with the co- 
operation of the University of Miami, 
to whom the Navy leased the base in 
1947, these buildings and their sur- 
rounding areas were first used as a 
summer camp for public-school chil- 
dren from July 3 thru August 14 last 
vear. The university was pleased to 
cooperate since it was using only a 
small part of the facilities for research 
proyec ts. 


Facilities 


The base has its own water supply 
and distribution system, its own sew- 
age disposal plant, its own stand-by 
power plant, and a two-truck fire de- 
partment. The buildings include com- 
fortable two-story barracks, a modern 
cafeteria, a dispensary, and a recrea- 
tion building which houses a gymna- 
sium with a and projection 
booth for shows and movies. Outdoor 
facilities include four _ basketball 
courts, eight tennis courts, three base- 
ball diamonds, and a handball and 
tennis practice wall, 

The camp's pride and joy is the 
recreational building. This commodi- 
ous structure, besides housing a gym- 
nasium which could seat 500 for 
movies, also contains four bowling 
alleys, ping-pong and billiard rooms, 
a library, a post office, lounges, offices, 
and an uptodate soda fountain. 

The soda fountain was open for 
only one hour each evening last year. 
Altho no money was allowed in camp, 
each child was permitted to deposit 


stage 


Mr. Weakley is a member of the copy staf] 
and cartoonist for the Miami Herald. He was 
formerly a staff reporter on the Coral Gables 
Riviera-Times. Mr. Bleier is supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education of the Dade 
County Board of Public Instruction, Miami. 
This article was secured for THE JOURNAL 
thru the cooperation of Thomas D. Bailey, 
Florida’s state superintendent of public in- 
struction, 
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up to five dollars at the “sweet shop” 
upon camp. With his 
punch card, a camper could buy up 
to 15 cents worth of goods each night, 
but could make only one purchase ol 
sweets. This prevented overindulgence 
in sweets and unwise spending. 


his arrival in 


The one and only missing feature 
at Camp Richmond was a swimming 
pool, the nucleus of any summer-camp 
recreation. However, the schoolboard 
obtained for the sum of one dollar a 
five-year lease from the county on two 
concrete pools and dressing facilities 
at Homestead Army Air Base (now 
inactivated) about 
Camp Richmond. 


13 miles south of 


Activities 
Softball, archery, swimming, arts 
and crafts, photography, indoor sports, 
life-saving, campfires, dramatics—a 
gamut of recreational activities—were 
offered the youngsters, many of whom 


in their lives. 

Besides the healthful fun, the chil- 
dren had an opportunity to shoulder 
homemaking responsibilities, such as 
cleaning their barracks and making 
up their own beds. These proved new 
and exciting duties—away from home 
—and doubly so when put on a com- 
petitive basis. 

For most of the children, too, camp 
life was entirely new. They were given 
a taste of organization with barracks 
and squad leaders and of meeting as- 
semblies to bugle calls. Everything was 
done under the close supervision of 
experienced instructors and counse- 
lors. Talent shows, movies, campfires, 
dances, and presentation of awards in 
competitive sports highlighted eve- 
ning entertainment. 

The transportation problem was 
solved by the assignment to the camp 
of four 48-passenger county school 
buses, fully covered by insurance up 
to $100,000. To insure safety, the 
drivers of these buses had to have spe- 
cial chauffeur licenses, issued after an 
eye test, a written examination, and 
a road test by the Florida State High- 
way Patrol. 

The vehicles were used in transport- 


ing the children between the camp 
and Miami, and in carrying them to 
and trom the swimming pools every- 
day. Some 5435 children were trans- 
ported 3875 miles at an expense ol 
$500. 

Activities were carefully scheduled 
to keep everyone busy, to offer a va- 
riety of sports for the campers to 
choose from, and to allow sufficient 
rest periods. The day was divided into 
seven one-hour periods, with short in- 
between rests. Campers could sign up 
for any activity they wished, but all 
were required to take swimming and 
softball or basketball. 

Regular activity began on Monday 
with “first call’”’ sounded at 7:15 A... 
and “reveille” five minutes later. The 
first assembly formation and pledge to 
the flag followed. After breakfast, the 
first activity period got underway at 
9 oclock. 

Retreat was sounded at 5:55 p.m., 
and supper was at 6. The evening pro- 
gram or entertainment began at 7:45. 
The quieting notes of “taps” at 9:15 
ended the day’s activity. 


Staff 

The chore of setting up the organ- 
izational framework for the operation 
of the camp was delegated to D. D. 
Cregg, physical-education director in 
Coral Gables. Mr. Cregg, director of 
Chimney Rock Camp for boys_ in 
North Carolina, is a man of 25 years’ 
experience in camp work. 

Within six weeks, Mr. Cregg set up 
a working foundation from which 
only slight variance was necessary in 
its practical operation. 

Applications for summer work, of 
fering a choice of recreational area 
of which there are 21 under county 
school supervision—or the new camp, 
were sent to the principals of the 
schools for distribution among inter- 
ested members of the faculty. They 
were also sent to all physical-education 
directors and coaches. 

For camp director, Richard O. Rob- 
erts, dean of boys at Miami Jackson 
Highschool, was selected. Mr. Roberts 
had previously been director of the 
athletic program for three years at a 
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Dade County, Florida, is pro- 
viding summer camping facil- 
ities under the supervision of 


the public-school authorities. 


JIM WEAKLEY 
T. J. BLEIER 


and 


large camp in Pittsburgh, and also a 
camp director at Alliance, Ohio. 

Under his direction were the follow- 
ing personnel: 

18 senior counselors, drawn from 
the teaching staffs of the county 
schools, at a salary of $70 a week; 

7 junior counselors, mostly high- 
school seniors and a few university 
students, at a salary of $10 a week; 

a secretary at a cost of $310; 

a bookkeeper at a cost of $360; 

a custodian at $50 a week; 

a dietitian at a cost of $600; 

two assistant directors at $500 for 
the six-week period. The director 
drew $600 for his work. 

Assistance in bringing the camp 
alive was given swiftly and gladly by 
everyone to whom officials 
turned. 


school 


The director of the county health 
department and his staff kept a con- 
stant check on the drinking water, the 
pool, the sanitation, and the kitchen 
of the camp. 

Mosquitoes—always a summertime 
problem—were completely eliminated. 
The county mosquito control unit 
averaged two sprays a week with the 
unit’s truck-spraying equipment and 
once sprayed the camp by plane. 

The base fire department held fire 
drills for the campers every week, and 
maintained strict surveillance of the 
safety equipment in the barracks and 
buildings. 

As in any camp, the mess hall drew 
100% attendance during business 
hours. Wellbalanced, nutritious meals 
were served under the supervision of 
Mrs. Olga Grob, a dietitian and one of 
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four field supervisors of the county 
lunchroom department. Mrs. Grob 
was formerly manager of the Miami 
Jackson Highschool cafeteria. Her ex- 
perience also includes service at Camp 
Illahee, Brevard, North Carolina, and 
as a home economist for the Georgia 
Power Company. 

Campers were arranged at tables ac- 
cording to squads, They set the silver 
for their own tables and cleaned up 
afterwards, During the noon meal, the 
“Eagle” awards were made to the neat- 
est barracks, as judged by the morning 
inspection. 

A former WAVE barracks was used 
as the dispensary, with Mrs. Lina La- 
Cross, a registered nurse, on duty 24 
hours a day. Mrs. LaCross, a veteran 
of six years of camp nursing in the 
South, was formerly a nurse with Pan 
American Airways. Dr. J. A. Smith, 
chief of staff of Kendall County hos- 
pital, three miles from Richmond, was 
the visiting physician. The first-aid 
clinic at Kendall was most cooperative 
in every way. 

Pool activity was carefully watched. 
Three guards were on duty at all times 
while instructors were in the water 
with the children. Penalty for rough 
play was usually from five minutes to 
an hour of sitting on a “penalty 
bench” near the pool. 

This first experience at operating a 
summer school camp taught its plan- 
ners and staff many things. Age limits 
were first set at from nine to 15, but 
because of demand, they had to be 
lowered immediately to eight. It was 
found that the great majority of chil- 
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dren were in the younger age bracket. 
Older children apparently preferred 
to stay. at home and pick up a little 
extra spending money doing odd jobs, 
baby-sitting, and the like. 


Expense 

The cost to the camper was $15.50 
per week. As one Miami father put it, 
“That's cheaper than keeping them 
at home!” and hustled his youngsters 
down to Richmond. 

The significance of this $15.50 fee 
can be understood only by comparison 
with the fees of better known camps 
in other parts of the country. The se- 
cret, of course, is school sponsorship. 

Official figures at the end of Camp 
Richmond’s initial year showed $17,- 
602.50 revenue for 880 camp-weeks 
plus $1155 income from 385 overnight 
campers, for a total gross revenue of 
$18,757.50 The total cost was approx- 
imately $32,458. 

The contribution of the state thru 
the Florida Foundation Program 
Fund was $6,331.50, which helped pay 
salaries of teaching personnel serving 
as counselors. The remaining cost was 
absorbed by the local schoolboard. 


The Future 


Summer camping has definitely 
caught on in Dade County as it has 
in many other parts of the country. 
Some thought is now being given to 
weekend camping trips thruout the 
regular school year. This, of course, 
will depend on what arrangements 
can be made with the University of 
Miami. 
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Tape and Teaching 


An experiment using tape recorders 


for 


rypvuis is the story of an experiment 
Evie a comparatively new educa- 
tional tool, the tape recorder. The 
procedures and the results of this ex- 
periment in “‘selftutoring’” may be of 
interest to you if you teach a subject 
or subjects that can profitably utilize 
drill. 

We wanted to provide: 

|} Opportunity for all students to 
participate in drill outside the class 
period, thus allowing the instructor to 
devote class time to nondrill activity. 

2) A control which would insure 
that drills would be skilfully present- 
ed without the instructor. 

[3] A type of class testing which 
would show each student the areas in 
which he needed additional help. 

!} Opportunity for gifted students 
to progress into advanced areas. 


The Experimental Solution 


lo attain these objectives, we de- 
cided to try an experiment with tape 
recorders in a university ear-training 
class. ‘Tape gave us the necessary re- 
cording time, faithfulness of reproduc- 
tion, editing possibilities, and proper- 
ties of erasure and reuse. 

Chis is how we set up the expert- 
ment: 

[1] Soundmirror tape recorders 
were placed in several rooms. 

[2] The students were instructed in 
the use of the machines. 

[3] ‘The instructor prepared a series 
of tapes on which the drill materials 
were recorded. 

[4] These tapes, together with keys 
to the machines, were placed on file 
in the library. 

[5] Supplementary written material 
was distributed to the students ex- 
plaining the contents of each tape. 

[6] As had been the custom, drills 
were first introduced in the regular 
class period. The instructor confined 





Mr. Cookson is chairman of the Department 
of Theory, and assistant professor of Theory 
and Composition at the School of Music, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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““selftutoring”” 


by students. 


FRANK B. COOKSON 


himself, however, to only a brief pres- 
entation of drill material and an- 
nounced that supplementary drill 
would be expected outside class time 
with tape recordings. 

[7] As new topics, tests, and stu- 
dent-teacher contact revealed areas in 
which outside study was needed, the 
students engaged in such study by ob- 
taining tapes from the library for use 
in the designated rooms. 


Results of the Experiment 


At the end of the quarter of work, 
the class took a standard test with this 
remarkable result: 75% accomplished 
twice as much as would normally be 
expected in the course, 

This result proved particularly sig- 
nificant when records were studied. It 
showed that the amount of time spent 
by individual students in tape drill 
did not exceed the drill time spent by 
students in preceding years. Thus, the 
tapes prepared by the instructor, ad- 
ministered by the machines, and used 
as needed by the students seemed to 
be very effective. 


Suggestions for Usage 


In carrying out the experiment, I 
learned, mostly thru trial and error, 
that there are cautions which should 
be observed in making recordings for 
tutoring purposes. 

[1] Design the contents so that the 
user can recite much. Present short 
problems or examples one after the 
other and allow time on the record- 
ing for student response. As necessary, 
interpolate answers so that the stu- 
dent can check his response. 

[2] Let the purpose of the tape de- 
termine its length. 


The author would like to hear from 
those interested in receiving reports of 
experiments with tape recorders and in 
offering ideas for tutoring by tape. 


{3} If you feel that detailed and 
lengthy instructions are necessary fon 
use of a particular tape, don’t record 
all the instructions on the tape. In- 
stead, write them out and distribute 
them. Students will be bored if, when 
using the tape repeatedly, they are 
forced to listen to repetitions of in- 
structions. 

[4] Let your students know the de- 
gree of proficiency you expect of them 
and ask that they continue to use 
each tape until they have reached that 
degree of proficiency. The brilliant 
student may have to use a tape only 
once; the less brilliant student, many 
times. 

[5] Record your tapes at a slightly 
slower pace than you think necessary. 
You'll find that you have a tendency 
to speed up when you record. 

[6] Strive to maintain the listeners’ 
interest by changes of pace and con- 
tent as you record. 

[7] Solicit honest criticisms of the 
recordings. You may be surprised— 
and you will benefit as a teacher. 

[8] Organize the handling of the 
tapes. Identify reels, identify content. 
Place a list describing reels on the 
bulletinboard. Check with your librar- 
ian and develop some system for easy 
distribution. 

Some indication of the fields in 
which further experimentation can be 
conducted was shown at a meeting of 
school officials and teachers held re- 
cently in Evanston. At this meeting, a 
summary of our experiment was pre- 
sented, and an open discussion was 
held in which various class subjects 
were discussed with relation to the 
experiment. 

Here are some of the subjects and 
fields in which it was thought an ap- 
plication of the technics would be 
feasible: stenography, languages, civ- 
ics, speech, criticism, arithmetic, ge- 
ometry, and algebra. Of course, this 
listing is incomplete. 

One teacher summed up the situa- 
tion rather well. She pointed out that 
the availability of such a flexible (and 
“editable”) device as a tape recorder 
provided stimulus both for the teach- 
er and the student in practically every 
situation, 

That proved to be true in our own 
situation. We have been so well-satis- 
fied that the experiment will be con- 
tinued and reports issued from time 
to time, 
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HIs month we present the second 
‘ae of the national project of 
film evaluation designed specially tor 
teachers, sponsored by the NEA Di- 
vision of Audio-Visual Service, THE 
JOURNAL, and seven audio-visual cen- 
ters. Directors of the cooperating 
centers are: 

[1] Carlton Erickson, director, 
Audio-Visual Aids Center, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

[2] Marion Wiles, administrative as- 
sistant, Great Neck Public Schools, 
New York City. 

[3] Alvin M. Gaines, acting direc- 
tor, audio-visual education depart- 
ment, Atlanta, Ga. 

[4] W.R. Fulton, head, audio-visual 
department, University of Oklahoma. 

[5] Paul Wendt, director, audio- 
visual education, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 

[6] Amo De Bernardis, director, in- 
structional materials, Portland Public 
Schools, Portland, Oreg. 

[7] Helen Rachford, director, divi- 
sion of audio-visual education, Los 
Angeles Public Schools, Los Angeles 
County, Calif. 

The evaluation project will be con- 
fined for the immediate future to cur- 
rently produced sound motion pictures 
for use in various subjectmatter fields, 
erades one thru 12. 

Producers of educational films fur- 
nish the audio-visual centers with 
prints of films to be evaluated. An 
evaluation form is used by the review- 
ing groups. The director of each eval- 
uation center then prepares a report. 

The reports from the seven centers 
are sent to the NEA Division of Audio- 
Visual Service. Composite reports are 
then prepared. 

The information on each film con- 
sists of a brief description of content; 
subjectmatter fields; grade levels; a 
rating of educational effectiveness [A, 
B, C] and technical quality [A, B, C]; 
color or black and white [B-W]; run- 
ning time; and source from which the 
film can be obtained in the order just 
listed. All are 16mm. Films may be 
purchased from the companies named 
in the descriptions given below. Many 
of the films may be secured from 
rental libraries thruout the country. 

Are You a Good Citizen? Outlines five quali- 
ties essential to good citizenship. Civics, social 
studies, guidance, English. 5-10. C+. C+. 
B-W and color. 10 min. Coronet Instructional 
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East South Water St. Chicago 1. 

Cell Division. Cell theory. The living cell 
with nucleus, formation and growth of 
chromosomes, division of parent cell, and for- 
mation of new cells. 9-12. B—. B. B-W. 10 
min. Arthur T. Brice, P.O. Box 423, Ross, 
Calif. 

The Common Cold. Presents symptoms and 
treatment of a common cold. Science, health. 
5-10. B. B+. B-W. 10 min. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Lil. 

Developing Responsibility. Experiences of 
a boy learning to take responsibility. Social 
studies, guidance, English. 5-8. C. C. B-W 
and color. 10 min. Coronet. 


Describing an Incident. Two girls describe ' 


loss of a suitcase, one effectively, the other in- 
effectively. English, social studies, guidance. 
C+. C—. B-W and color, 10 min. Coronet. 

Don Pasquale. Excerpts from the opera by 
Donizetti, photographed in the Rome Opera 
House. English commentary. Music apprecia- 
tion. 7-12. B+. B—. B-W. 25 min. Official 
Films, Inc., 25 West 45th St., New York 19. 

King Midas and the Golden Touch. Pup- 


pets present the table of King Midas. Lan 


guage arts. 1-4. C—. C~—. B-W and colori 
10 min. Coronet. 
Let’s Play Fair. Two boys- discover the 


meaning of fair play. Social studies, guidance 
English. 3-8. C+. C+. B-W 
min. Coronet. 

Loon’s Necklace. Legend of how the loon 


and color. 10 


got his neckband, enacted by British Co- 
lumbia Indian tribe. Art, social studies. 7-12. 
\—. A. Color. 11 min. Encyclopaedia Britan 
nica Films 


Lucia di Lammermoor. Donizetti's opera, 
with commentary in English. Music apprecia- 
tion, drama. 7-12. B. B—. B-W. 25 
Official. 

Pirro and the Scale. Pat 
strates gveight and balance with 
puppet. Elementary science, 
cial studies. 1-4. B. C+. B-W 
min. Official. 

Propaganda Techniques. A schoolboy learns 
how to identify propaganda. Examples are 


min. 


Patterson demon- 
Pirro, the 
arithmetic, so 
and color. 10 


given. Social studies, English, commercial 
7-12. B—. B—. B-W and color. 10 min. Coro 
net. 

Seasonal Changes in Trees. Elementary 


children identify species. Nature study. 5-8. 
B. B. B-W and color. 10 min. Coronet. 

Watch That Quotation. 
discover the importance of careful listening 
and accurate quoting. 
guidance. 7-12. C. ¢ 
Coronet. 


Three children 


English, social studies 


B-W and color. 10 min. 


“(rive the Guy a Chance” 


As 1 left the junior highschool one 
afternoon, I was handed a note stat- 
ing that a committee of teachers and 
supervisors was coming to our build- 
ing the next morning to study meth- 
ods of teaching the social studies. 
They would visit my 10 oclock class. 

That. class had reached the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and was 
planning to dramatize its signing the 
next morning. Parts had been as- 
signed, and the class had gone home. 
I couldn’t change the work at that 
late hour. 

The next morning, not a tiny com- 
mittee but 18 filed into my classroom. 
I was panic-stricken. We got together 
enough chairs for them, and the les- 
son started. If only everything would 
go well! But in that particular class, 
anything might happen. I held my 
breath and kept my fingers crossed. 

The Americans took the stage, 
and proved point by point that their 
rights and privileges had been vio- 
lated as stated in the articles of their 
Declaration. Things moved briskly; 
the committee members were leaning 
forward, watching with interest. 

But down in the front row sat 
Michael. His father had come over 
as an immigrant just a few years be- 


fore. Mike had been a problem all 
year. He learned quickly, and was 
often intolerant with those who took 
so long to learn. Today he wasn’t 
happy. What did he care for guests, 
no matter how distinguished they 
might be? 

Suddenly, he jumped to his feet 
and yelled, “Who do you think you 
are? You kids aren’t playing fair. 
That king can’t come over here and 
talk to you. He has to stay in Eng- 
land and rule all the folks over there. 
Everybody knows it’s a rotten trial if 
he hasn't even a lawyer to tell his 
side. Give the guy a chance.” 

There was a dead silence, while all 
held their breath. Then I heard my 
own faint little whisper, “Would you 
be willing to be his lawyer?” 

“Sure would,” was the quick reply, 
and he was up on the stage, arguing 
the case of King George against his 
rebellious subjects in the American 
colonies. 

Well, the committee said they 
wouldn’t have missed it for anything, 
but there was a moment when | 
would have given anything to be 
somewhere else. 

—SELMA_ KAUSE, 
Redlands, Calif. 


retired teacher, 
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Teaching About the Schools 


in the Schools 


How a sixth grade learned about one of 


the greatest institutions of democracy. Is 


your school teaching about the schools? 


MRS. EDWARD BRINEY 


HILE studying a unit on the Free- 
W dom Train and democracy, the 
sixth grade of the Training School ot 
Middle ‘Tennessee State College in 
Murfreesboro decided they would like 
to know more about the American 
public school. So a committee went to 
work on the project. 

Students read stories on the begin- 
ning of public schools in America and 
decided to make four box-scenes as a 
part of their report. They titled them: 
[1] The Puritans Passing the Old De- 
luder Act; [2] Washington’s First Ad- 
dress to Congress (the part about edu- 
cation) ; [3] Thomas Jefferson’s Plan 
for Public Education; [4] Horace 
Mann, Father of the American Public 
School. After making the box scenes, 
they wrote a play, The Beginning of 
Public Schools in America. 


State Problems 


Then came a question about the 
schools in our own state. So a com- 
mittee went to work in this area. 

The best source of information they 
found to be A. D. Holt’s doctoral dis- 
sertation published by Columbia Uni- 
versity, A Struggle for a State System 
for Public Schools in Tennessee. They 
also made a study of Andrew Johnson, 
“Father of Public Schools in Tennes- 
see” and of the school laws which Dr. 
Holt had concluded were the most 
important in our state’s history. The 
committee decided to present its find- 


Mrs. Briney is a teacher in the Training 
School, Middle Tennessee State 


College, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
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ings to the class by drawing pictures 
on large sheets of poster paper show- 
ing the principal provisions of the 
School Laws of 1862, 1873, 1909, and 
1925. 

In 1947, a tremendous effort was 
being made to have the ‘Tennessee 
legislature new school bill. 
Conditions in the schools were tragic 
in many cases—in fact one-fourth of 
the teachers in the state were teach- 


pass a 
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At great expense of time and 
effort, we rightly require that 
each elementary and _high- 
school graduate become well- 
versed in, and develop” an 
appreciation for, the history 
and government of the United 
States. 
We study railroads, steamships, 
and wagon-trains; generals, 
politicians, and statesmen; leg- 
islatures, courts, and city coun- 
ceils; adventurers, scoundrels, 
and heroes; journalists, au- 
thors, and poets; socialism, 
communism, and Americanism; 
labor, management, and _ co- 
operatives; oilwells, gold mines, 
and coal fields. But seldom do 
I find a word of real recogni- 
tion for public education’s 
great contribution to our cul- 
ture. Of all the American in- 
stitutions, none is more unique- 
ly American than our system 
of public schools conceived, 
born, and grown to maturity 
only in our democracy. 
—Melville J. Homfeld, dis- 
trict superintendent, Menlo 
Park Elementary-School Dis- 
trict, California. 


ing on permits, thousands of teachers 
were taking other positions, and many 
classrooms were having eight or 10 
different teachers a year. The only 


available source of revenue for im- 
proving the schools seemed to be the 


sales tax. 


Interviews and Reports 


Some ideas are difficult for sixth- 
graders, but people always interest 
them. So, we decided that in order 
to find out about the proposed law 
and the conditions in the schools at 
that time, we would interview the 
people in our state who were working 
to improve the schools of our state: 
the governor; commissioner of educa- 
tion; executive secretary, assistant 
secretary, and president of ‘Tennessee 
Education Association; president of 
Middle State College; 
Rutherford County superintendent; 
and president of Rutherford County 
Education Association. 

The class was thrilled by the gra- 
cious replies these busy people wrote 


‘Tennessee 


in answer to class requests for inter- 
views. 1 myself was surprised at the 
amount of time they allowed for the 
interviews. The interviewing commit- 
tee secured from each of these people 
a picture for the bulletinboard, a 
brief account of his life, and a state- 
ment of what he was trying to do for 
the schools of Tennessee. 

When the committee reported to 
the class, its understanding of the 
problems of public education in Ten- 
nessee was amazing. These men had 
told the children their problems, and 
the pupils understood much about 
them. 

We invited our parents to,spend a 
day with us during American Educa- 
tion Week. On that day, the class gave 
the play The Beginning of Public 
Schools in America, had a luncheon 
for the parents, and in the afternoon 
each committee gave its report. Each 
child had on his desk the booklet he 
had made during this study. This 
booklet we called America’s Heritage. 


Children Can Learn 


As teachers, we do too little to help 
our children know how things really 
are in our schools! I believe these 
sixth-grade children had gained an 
appreciation of the importance of 
the American Public School and ol 
the struggle which has been made and 
which must continue for public edu- 
cation. It is to be hoped that in the 
future they will prove to be active 
supporters of our public schools. 
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r A regional meeting of our state 
A teachers federation, a discussion 
arose on the electing of officers in dif- 
ferent teachers associations. 

“I find,” said one of the delegates, 
“that the experienced teachers, who 
have been in service many years, avoid 
nominations because they feel they 
need the time for teaching that would 
be required for association duties, 
leaving vacancies to be filled by new 
members who have been in the system 
only long enough to satisfy election 
requirements.” 

Sut experience and know-how are 
required for the planning and execu- 
tion of local-association work. The 
duties constantly call for the exercise 
of initiative and leadership. 


The Officer's Work 
A local oficer comes to know a great 
number of other teachers in the sys- 
tem who otherwise might remain 
virtual strangers. He thus builds up 
desirable professional and 
personal acquaintances. 


contacts 


In the classroom, a teacher is likely 
to take for granted the complicated 
interaction of the parts of the educa- 
tional machine. As an official member 
of an association, he takes part in the 
actual functioning. 

If he is a local-association president, 
he is a member of practically every 
committee, and observes the activities 
in each sphere of an organization in 
which formerly his view was limited. 
He attends meetings of the state and 
national organizations and is in con- 
tact with many of the people who are 
helping to make policy and safeguard 
the interests of all teachers in state 
and nation. 

In the state, there may be proposed 
a bill which would deprive local 
schoolboards of their independence. 
At the federal level, he is asked to 
enlist the support of fellow-teachers, 
to oppose certain bills, to work for 
others. 

The officer’s work is not easy; it is 
not always glamorous. But it is vital 
in the improvement of education and 
the teachers’ status in our society. 

There is much correspondence to 
handle. There are the other officers 
and directors to be consulted, with 
tact and consideration. There are 





Albert Shepard is president of the Brookline, 
Mass., Teachers Club. 
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functions to arrange, speakers to be 
secured. There is the club calendar to 
arrange, meetings of the organization 
in general and those of a directing 
board to attend, 

One could endlessly list duties. But, 
spring finally comes along—and the 
officer finds himself looking wistfully 
over the past year. 


A Valuable Experience 

Ihe past-president or former treas- 
urer or other ex-ofiicer knows that he 
has had an experience that he would 
not willingly forego. He has put an 
unconscionable amount of time on 
association matters. He has often had 
for himself only left-over remnants of 
the day or of his vigor. There have, 
perhaps, been irritations. 

But, balancing the debits and cred- 
its of the year, he finds a surplus of 








(AFFILIATED) 
Local Associations 


enduring satisfactions. He has extend- 
ed widely the circle of people whom 
he has come to know well, both within 
and without the school system. He is a 
firm and understanding supporter of 
the activities of teachers 





organiza- 


Deep and enduring 
satisfactions are the re- 
ward of service as an offi- 
cer of a professional asso- 
ciation, says 


ALBERT SHEPARD 


tions, where formerly he may have 
attended the local meetings only as a 
matter of duty. 

He realizes that his local associa- 
tion, for growth and support, is vitally 
dependent on the guidance of his state 
and national associations. He follows 
the activities of these latter conscien- 
tiously, for he has learned how much 
the individual teacher has gained, pro- 
fessionally and materially, from their 
efforts. 

As a classroom teacher, too, he feels 
more selfconfident because his under- 
standing of the over-all picture of edu- 
cation, of which he is a part, has been 
made more nearly complete. And hi 
belief in the importance of the con- 
tribution of his work to the function- 
ing of a democratic country has been 
strengthened. 





Elections and Training 


How does your organization nom- 
inate and elect officers? At NEA’s 
Institute of Organization Leadership 
last year, members reported that the 
president ordinarily names a nomi- 
nating committee which in turn puts 
up a slate of nominees. Altho nomi- 
nations are allowed from the floor, 
none ordinarily are made, and the 
slate is elected without opposition. 

In contrast, Jesse R. Black, pres- 
ident of Salt Lake City Teachers 
Association, says their practice is to 
nominate from the floor, the nomi- 
nator having previously arranged for 
a second. Each nominee has usually 
been contacted and has agreed to 
run before nominations are made. 
He signifies his intention to run by 


filing a written acceptance of the 
nomination immediately following 
adjournment of the nominating 
meeting. Thus a slate is quickly and 
democratically chosen. 

Training for the work of profes- 
sional association office makes for 
greater confidence and efficiency on 
the part of officers. Please tell us how 
your organization holds elections, 
and whether leadership training is 
provided. 

Local Education Associations at 
Work, NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 3, Oct. 1948, is a useful 
summary of procedures and activities 
of local associations. Single copies 
50¢. Quantity discounts, Order from 
NEA. 
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Teaching About the Schools 


in the Schools 


How a sixth grade learned about one of 


the greatest institutions of democracy. Is 


your school teaching about the schools? 


MRS. EDWARD BRINEY 


HILE studying a unit on the Free- 
W aon Train and democracy, the 
sixth grade of the Training School ol 
Middle ‘Tennessee State College in 
Murfreesboro decided they would like 
to know more about the American 
public school. So a committee went to 
work on the project. 

Students read stories on the begin- 
ning of public schools in America and 
decided to make four box-scenes as a 
part of their report. They titled them: 
[1] The Puritans Passing the Old De- 
luder Act; [2] Washington’s First Ad- 
dress to Congress (the part about edu- 
cation) ; [3] Thomas Jefferson’s Plan 
for Public Education; [4] Horace 
Mann, Father of the American Public 
School. After making the box scenes, 
they wrote a play, The Beginning of 
Public Schools in America. 


State Problems 


Then came a question about the 
schools in our own state. So a com- 
mittee went to work in this area. 

The best source of information they 
found to be A. D. Holt’s doctoral dis- 
sertation published by Columbia Uni- 
versity, A Struggle for a State System 
for Public Schools in Tennessee. They 
also made a study of Andrew Johnson, 
“Father of Public Schools in Tennes- 
see” and of the school laws which Dr. 
Holt had concluded were the most 
important in our state’s history. The 
committee decided to present its find- 


Mrs. Briney is a teacher in the Training 
School, Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
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ings to the class by drawing pictures 
on large sheets of poster paper show- 
ing the principal provisions of the 
School Laws of 1862, 1873, 1909, and 
1925. 

In 1947, a tremendous effort was 
being made to have the ‘Tennessee 
legislature pass a new school bill. 
Conditions in the schools were tragic 
in many cases—in fact one-fourth of 
the teachers in the state were teach- 
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At great expense of time and 
effort, we rightly require that 
each elementary and _high- 
school graduate become well- 
versed in, and develop. an 
appreciation for, the history 
and government of the United 
States. 
We study railroads, steamships, 
and wagon-trains; generals, 
politicians, and statesmen; leg- 
islatures, courts, and city coun- 
ceils; adventurers, scoundrels, 
and heroes; journalists, au- 
thors, and poets; socialism, 
communism, and Americanism; 
labor, management, and _ co- 
operatives; oilwells, gold mines, 
and coal fields. But seldom do 
I find a word of real recogni- 
tion for public education’s 
great contribution to our cul- 
ture. Of all the American in- 
stitutions, none is more unique- 
ly American than our system 
of public schools conceived, 
born, and grown to maturity 
only in our democracy. 
—Melville J. Homfeld, dis- 
trict superintendent, Menlo 
Park Elementary-School Dis- 
trict, California. 
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ing on permits, thousands of teachers 
were taking other positions, and many 
classrooms were having eight or 10 
different teachers a year. The only 


available source of revenue tor im- 
proving the schools seemed to be the 


sales tax. 


Interviews and Reports 


Some ideas are difficult for sixth- 
graders, but people always interest 
them. So, we decided that in order 
to find out about the proposed law 
and the conditions in the schools at 
that time, we would interview the 
people in our state who were working 
to improve the schools of our state: 
the governor; commissioner of educa- 
tion; executive secretary, assistant 
secretary, and president of Tennessee 
Education Association; president of 
Middle State College; 
Rutherford County superintendent; 
and president of Rutherford County 
Education Association. 

The class was thrilled by the gra- 
cious replies these busy people wrote 
in answer to class requests for inter- 


‘Tennessee 


views. | myself was surprised at the 
amount of time they allowed for the 
interviews. The interviewing commit- 
tee secured from each of these people 
a picture for the bulletinboard, a 
brief account of his life, and a state- 
ment of what he was trying to do for 
the schools of Tennessee. 

When the committee reported to 
the class, its understanding of the 
problems of public education in Ten- 
nessee was amazing. These men had 
told the children their problems, and 
the pupils understood much about 
them. 

We invited our parents to spend a 
day with us during American Educa- 
tion Week. On that day, the class gave 
the play The Beginning of Public 
Schools in America, had a luncheon 
for the parents, and in the afternoon 
each committee gave its report. Each 
child had on his desk the booklet he 
had made during this study. This 
booklet we called America’s Heritage. 


Children Can Learn 


As teachers, we do too little to help 
our children know how things really 
are in our schools! I believe these 
sixth-grade children had gained an 
appreciation of the importance of 
the American Public School and of 
the struggle which has been made and 
which must continue for public edu- 
cation. It is to be hoped that in the 
future they will prove to be active 
supporters of our public schools. 
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r A regional meeting of our state 
A teachers federation, a discussion 
arose on the electing of officers in dif- 
ferent teachers associations. 

“I find,” said one of the delegates, 
“that the experienced teachers, who 
have been in service many years, avoid 
nominations because they feel they 
need the time for teaching that would 
be required for association duties, 
leaving vacancies to be filled by new 
members who have been in the system 
only long enough to satisfy election 
requirements.” 

But experience and know-how are 
required for the planning and execu- 
tion of local-association work. The 
duties constantly call for the exercise 
of initiative and leadership. 


The Officer's Work 


A local officer comes to know a great 
number of other teachers in the sys- 
tem who otherwise might remain 
virtual strangers. He thus builds up 
desirable professional contacts and 
personal acquaintances. 

In the classroom, a teacher is likely 
to take for granted the complicated 
interaction of the parts of the educa- 
tional machine. As an official member 
of an association, he takes part in the 
actual functioning. 

If he is a local-association president, 
he is a member of practically every 
committee, and observes the activities 
in each sphere of an organization in 
which formerly his view was limited. 
He attends meetings of the state and 
national organizations and is in con- 
tact with many of the people who are 
helping to make policy and safeguard 
the interests of all teachers in state 
and nation. 

In the state, there may be proposed 
a bill which would deprive local 
schoolboards of their independence. 
At the federal level, he is asked to 
enlist the support of fellow-teachers, 
to Oppose certain bills, to work for 
others. 

The officer’s work is not easy; it is 
not always glamorous. But it is vital 
in the improvement of education and 
the teachers’ status in our society. 

There is much correspondence to 
handle. There are the other officers 
and directors to be consulted, with 
tact and consideration. There are 





Albert Shepard is president of the Brookline, 
Mass., Teachers Club. 
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Professional Association Oifice 
—an opportunity 


functions to arrange, speakers to be 
secured. There is the club calendar to 
arrange, meetings of the organization 
in general and those of a directing 
board to attend, 

One could endlessly list duties. But, 
spring finally comes along—and_ the 
officer finds himself looking wistfully 
over the past year. 


A Valuable Experience 

The past-president or former treas- 
urer or other ex-officer knows that he 
has had an experience that he would 
not willingly forego. He has put an 
unconscionable amount of time on 
association matters. He has often had 
for himself only left-over remnants of 
the day or of his vigor. There have, 
perhaps, been irritations. 

But, balancing the debits and cred- 
its of the year, he finds a surplus of 








(AFFILIATED) 
Local Associations 


enduring satisfactions. He has extend- 
ed widely the circle of people whom 
he has come to know well, both within 
and without the school system. He is a 
firm and understanding supporter of 
the activities of teachers 





organiza- 


Deep and enduring 
satisfactions are the re- 
ward of service as an offi- 
cer of a professional asso- 
ciation, says 


ALBERT SHEPARD 


tions, where formerly he may have 
attended the local meetings only as a 
matter of duty. 

He realizes that his local associa- 
tion, for growth and support, is vitally 
dependent on the guidance of his state 
and national associations. He follows 
the activities of these latter conscien- 
tiously, for he has learned how much 
the individual teacher has gained, pro- 
fessionally and materially, from their 
efforts. 

As a classroom teacher, too, he feels 
more selfconfident because his under- 
standing of the over-all picture of edu- 
cation, of which he is a part, has been 
made more nearly complete. And his 
belief in the importance of the con- 
tribution. of his work to the function- 
ing of a democratic country has been 
strengthened. 





Elections and Training 


How does your organization nom- 
inate and elect ofhcerse At NEA’s 
Institute of Organization Leadership 
last year, members reported that the 
president ordinarily names a nomi- 
nating committee which in turn puts 
up a slate of nominees. Altho nomi- 
nations are allowed from the floor, 
none ordinarily are made, and the 
slate is elected without opposition. 

In contrast, Jesse R. Black, pres- 
ident of Salt Lake City Teachers 
Association, says their practice is to 
nominate from the floor, the nomi- 
nator having previously arranged for 
a second. Each nominee has usually 
been contacted and has agreed to 
run before nominations are made. 
He signifies his intention to run by 


filing a written acceptance of the 
nomination immediately following 
adjournment of the nominating 
meeting. Thus a slate is quickly and 
democratically chosen. 

Training for the work of profes- 
sional association office makes for 
greater confidence and efficiency on 
the part of officers. Please tell us how 
your organization holds elections, 
and whether leadership training is 
provided. 

Local Education Associations at 
Work, NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 3, Oct. 1948, is a useful 
summary of procedures and activities 
of local associations. Single copies 
50¢. Quantity discounts, Order from 
NEA. 
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“School Time” 
than 


Mi; 
| 65 Ohio 


daily and week- 
ly newspapers 
now carry a 
weekly column, 
School Vime,” 
Ed- 
ward L.. Hoon, 
director ol field 
service for the 
Ohio 


tion 


written by 





& 
HOON 


Educa- MR. 
\ssociation. 

Each column reports informally on 
good teaching practices, or interesting 
school programs which the author has 
observed in his travels over the state. 
Editors who use the feature say that 
it is written with a keen understand 
ing of what parents want to know 
about the schools. It tells them what 


is best for their children. 


=” EDUCATION 


Better-Schools Campaign 

CONTINUING its Better-Schools Cam- 
paign, the Advertising Council in one 
month recently arranged for the dis- 
play of 90,000 car cards. Space tor 
the campaign was donated by the Na- 
tional Association of ‘Transportation 
Advertisers. Copy was prepared by 
Benton and Bowles, Inc., stressing the 
theme: “Our Schools Are What We 
Make Them, Good Citizens Every- 
where Are Helping!” 


Public-Relations Courses 

Tue NEA Division of Press and 
Radio Relations has available without 
charge a new listing, /950 Summer 
School Public-Relations Courses and 
Workshops. Only those courses and 
workshops planned for the summer of 
1950 and devoted entirely to schooi 
public-relations problems are includ- 
ed in the list. 


SSS 


An 





SHOWN here during a news confer- 
ence with NEA and AASA officers are 
some of the 82 press association, radio, 
newspaper, magazine, and education- 


AASA Convention News Conference 


HESS AND SON 


journal correspondents who covered 
the 76th Annual Convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 


ministrators held at Atlantic City. 


New Public-Relations Aids 
Recruitment film. Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 
Ridge Rd., Homewood, IIl., has for rental the 
16mm, sound, color film, Our Teacher, Mary 
Dean. 22 minutes, 
was sponsored jointly by the national com 


The film, which runs for 
mittees for teacher recruitment of Phi Delta 
Kappa and Pi Lambda Theta. 

Mary 
picture, 


Dean, the leading character in the 
is an elementary-school teacher. She 
thrill 
teacher experiences in her work with children. 


reflects the challenge and which a 

Rental charges on the film are $5 for the 
first day, $1 for each additional day, or $10 
per week. The producer, Frith Films, Box 
565, Hollywood, Calif., offers the film for sale 
at $130 per print. 

Radio script. Why Do They Teach? is the 
title of a new script in the series prepared by 
the NEA Division of Press and Radio Rela 
tions. Written originally by Madeline Long, 
radio consultant for the Minneapolis Public 
Schools, it suggests a prescription for meeting 
the teacher shortage. Local education associa 
tions may obtain single copies free, or 12 
copies for $1, from NEA. 

Booklet. Freeways to Friendship. The Cali 
fornia Teachers Association, 391 Sutter St. 
San Francisco, Calif., has reprinted its 43 
page guide for school public-relations com 
mittees, Freeways to Friendship, and copies 
are now available at 25¢ each. 

Wall chart. The Bureau of Labor -Statistics 
of the US Department of Labor, Washington 
25, D. C., has prepared Wall Chart No. 9 on 
Teaching—A merica’s Largest Profession Offers 
Thousands of Job Opportunities Each Year. 
Free. 

Yearbook. The People and the Schools of 
California. More than 300 California school 
superintendents collaborated in the prepara 
tion of this yearbook, which examines some 
of the aspects of school public relations and 
public participation. Published by the Cali 
fornia Association of School Administrators, 
35 North Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 
Willard E. Goslin, superintendent of schools, 
Pasadena, served as chairman and Theodore 
L. Reller, professor of education, University 
of California, Berkeley, was the editor for the 
yearbook commission. 98p. $1.75. 

Television book. Science via Television. 
Lynn director of public relations, 
Johns Hopkins University, tells in this new 
book how to plan, write, and produce a tele 
vision program. He draws on his experience 
in producing programs on the basic laws of 
science and the latest discoveries man is mak- 
ing. The Johns Hopkins Press. 198p: $3.50. 

Transcriptions. Negotiations are being made 
by the Federal Radio Education Committee, 
US Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C., 
to make available on a loan basis for use by 
educational groups transcriptions of two re 
cent outstanding 30-minute documentary pro 
grams. Both programs were presented last 
February on the Living, 1950 series. One 
program, As the Twig Is Bent, examines the 
schoolroom from the turn of the century to 
1950. The other program, Action at Grass 
Roots, dramatizes the story of action taken 
by citizens of Delaware to improve schools. 


—BELMONT FARLEY, director, NEA 
Division of Press and Radio Relations. 


Poole, 
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Music Educators National Conference 





EUGENE TAYLOR 


NEA Executive Secretary Willard E. Givens, 


speaker at the 3lst meeting of the Music 
Educators National Conference at St. Louis, 
Mar. 18-23 chats with Marguerite V. Hood, 
professor of music education, University of 


Michigan, president-elect of this NEA depart- 
Charles M 
music in the San Francisco, California, public 


ment, and Dennis, director of 


schools and retiring = president — of the 


organization. 


Nearly 6000 teachers 
and students of music 
in the US schools par- 
ticipated in the meet- 
ing. The 


gram covered 


six-day pro- 
topics 
ranging from the tech- 
instruc 


nic of piano 


tion to human _ rela- 


tions in education. 
Objectives st essed 
music 


were keeping 


instruction in step 
with the advancing curriculum of the schools, 
and enrichment of community life thru 
deeper appreciation of music and more fre- 
quent musical festivals in which all members 
of the community may engage 

High spots on the program included Igor 
Stravinsky, as guest conductor of his 
Oaks” concerto played by the 
Illinois Sinfonietta 


cert by the St. 


own 


“Dumbarton 
University of and a con- 


Louis Symphony orchestra. 





NEA President Andrew D. Holt 
from Mary Sutherland, president of the Oahu 


Education 


receives 


Association, the honor alii cape, 
is chief. On his 
trip to Hawaii in February, Dr. Holt spoke 
hefore the Oahu 


association and other teachers groups. |This 


which means that the weare1 
annual convention of the 


photo was taken by Bernard Lee, a student 
in Kalakaua Intermediate School. 
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‘TWENTY-FIVE Japanese teachers spent a day 
in February visiting the headquarters of the 
National 
were 
lard | 


nh Various 


where they 
Secretary Wil 
Givens, counselled by NEA specialists 
fields, and oriented in American 
education by Chris A. DeYoung of the NEA 
and Paul S. Bodenman, of the US Office of 
Education. 


Education Association 


welcomed by Executive 


New NEA Staff Members 





CHASE NEWS PHOTO 


MR. LAMBERT DR. JENSEN 


Sam M. 
Hutchins as 


LAMBER1 Clayton D. 


NEA 
Research Division. Dr. Hutchins is now with 
the US Office of Education. 


Mr. Lambert comes from the West Virginia 
Education 


succeeds 


assistant director of the 


Association, where he was research 
and public-relations director. Formerly with 
the West Virginia State Department of Edu 
cation, he has also done special work for the 
US Office of Education and the US Treasury. 

HERBERT R. JENSEN is serving as acting di- 
rector of the NEA Audio-Visual 
Services, and acting executive 
secretary of the NEA Department of Audio 
Visual Instruction. Dr. Jensen has been active 
in the field 1934, at the 
University of Minnesota, in the Navy, and at 
Columbia 


Division of 
Instructional 


audio-visual since 


University. In his new position, 


he is helping the nation’s schools and colleges 


make better use of 


audio-visual materials. 


Other Association Activities 
Sr. Louis meeting of the Representative 
Assembly, page 343 of this issue. AACTE 


workshops, page 376. Educational encyclope 
dia, AERA, page 377. NEA department and 
commission calendar, new publications, othe: 
information, “Four Corners” section. 











Using Research Findings 
in Teacher Education 


Ten AACTE workshops this summer will help 


those who teach teachers to employ the findings of 


the association’s study on School and Community 


Laboratory Experiences in Teacher Education. 


WARREN C. 


Ta 
nity Experiences in 


Teache made by the 
\merican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education jan NEA depart- 
1948, To 
implement the findings of that study, 


LOVINGER 


School and Commu- 
Laboratory 


study on 


Education, 





ment| in is widely known. 
regional workshops are planned fon 
those who work directly with prospec- 
tive teachers. be drawn 
from all parts of the nation and will 


Leaders will 


be nationally recognized persons. 

The following table provides defi- 
nite information regarding each work- 
shop, which will have facilities for 
from 200 to 250 people. All workshops 
are planned for Aug. 13-19 except 
those in Washington, Minnesota, and 
Ohio. They will be Aug. 21-26. 

Applications of representatives of 
Dr. Lovinger is associate secretary of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education with headquarters at State Teach- 
ers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


John G. Flowers, 
left, succeeded 
Wesley E. Peik as 
4 ACTE president 
in February. 
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LOCATION 


Arizona State Coll. 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 
L.. A. Eastburn, pres. 


U. of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyo. 

O. C. Schwiering, 
dean and director of 
summer session 


Western Washington 
Coll. of Education 
Bellingham, Wash, 
W. W. Haggard, pres. 


ACCOMMODA.- 
PIONS AND COSTS 


Regis. fee, $6 

Room and board, $15 
Bring two blankets 
and linens. Dorm ac- 
commodations two to 
room 


Regis. fee, $6 
Room and board, $17 
Will be held in rec 
reation camp, 40 


miles from Laramie 
in heart of Snowy 
Range. 





Regis. fee, $6 
Room and board, $18 
Dorm accommoda- 
tions 





State Teachers Coll. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
O. W. Snarr, pres. 


Regis. fee, $6 

Room and board, $20 
Dorm 
tions 


acrommoda- 





Pe 
Rae eer] 
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KEY TO DATES | 


August 21—26 i 


\ [ss 
. Moorhead 

ae 

| 

| 
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TEN SUMMER WORKSHOPS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


| Bowling Green 
















ACCOMMODA- 


LOCATION PIONS AND COSTS 


Bowling Green State Regis. fee, $6 


U. Room and_ board, 
Bowling Green, Ohio = $2.50 per day 
H. Litherland, dean, Dorm accommoda.- 


Coll. of Education tions 
State Teachers Coll. Regis. fee, $6 
Warrensburg, Mo. Room and board, $16 


George W. Diemer, 
pres. 


U. of Florida 


Dorm 
tions 


accommoda- 


Regis. fee, $6 


Gainesville, Fla. Room and_ board, 

A. R. Mead, director, $15-$20 per week 

Bur. of Ed. Research Dorm accommoda- 
tions 


U. of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Guy B. Phillips, 
dean, School of 
cation 





Regis. fee, $6 

Board, $1.50-$2_ per 
day; dorm accommo- 
dations; room, $6-S8 
per week 


Edu 








State Teachers Coll. Regis. fee, $6 


Lock Haven, Pa. Room and board, $25 
Richard T. Parsons, Dorm accommoda- 
pres. tions 





Keene Teachers Coll. Regis. fee, $6 

Keene, N. H. Room and board, $4 

L. P. Young, pres. per day; dorm = ac- 
commodations 


AACTE member institutions will be 
given preference. An applicant may 
apply for admission to any workshop. 

Further information regarding the 
workshops may be obtained by con- 
tacting: AACTE President John G. 
Flowers, president, Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, San Marcos. 
Texas, or Allen D. Patterson, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Association for Student 
Teaching, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pa. 


the NEA and its 
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President-Elect Trax- 
ler and President 
Walker (right), at 
the annual AERA 
banquet, examine the 
gift copy prepared 
for Editor Walter S. 
Monroe. 
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O™ can be erudite about encyclo- 
pedias merely by reading an en- 
cyclopedia. For example, under the 


appropriate topic in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, we find that the 
Greeks not only had a word for it, but 
that Pliny actually compiled the first 
encyclopedia. 

The purpose of encyclopedia au- 
thors was to compile a complete edu- 
and sciences. In 
time, the term was applied to full 
treatises of a particular subject. Thru 
the centuries, scholars of nearly every 
European nation and also China have 
added their hundreds of volumes and 
thousands of words to the 
lated records of the world’s knowledge. 


cation in the arts 


accumu- 


AERA Sponsorship 


The American Educational Re- 
search Association, an NEA depart- 
ment, has not been interested either 
in bulk or debate. In 1941, in coopera- 
tion with the Macmillan Company, 
the association issued its first Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research—a 
modest volume of 1344 pages and 
about 1,100,000 words. In a sense, the 
volume represented the gist of an esti- 
mated 100,000 educational research 
studies reported since Rice’s study of 
spelling in 1897. 

The 1950 edition presents a com- 
pletely revised compilation of studies 


the NEA and its 
DEPARTMENTS 
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prior to July 1939 (the end of the 
period covered by the 1941 edition) 
and extends its summary to January 
1948. The new volume of 1520 pages 
contains nearly 1,500,000 words. [Or- 
der from the Macmillan Company. 
$20 a copy.] 


Walter S. Monroe 


Both volumes symbolize successful 
achievement of the dreams of Walter 
S. Monroe, for many years director of 
the Bureau of Educational Research 
at the University of Illinois. Begin- 
ning in 1936, Dr. Monroe persisted 
thru five years, without holidays and 
vacations, to promote interest in and 
develop materials for the 1941 edition. 

The American Educational Re- 
search Association accepted sponsor- 
ship and made available $2000, which 
amount was repaid by royalties. Mem- 
bers of the association contributed 
many of the and the uni- 
versity and its Bureau of Educational 
Research provided the staff and other 
facilities. The Macmillan Company 
assumed the expense of publication. 
In 1947, a Spanish edition was pub- 
lished. 

The major weight of responsibility 
for producing the 1950 edition fell 
once more upon'those who had lead- 
ership in 1936 to 1941. Dr. Monroe 
was again the editor. He had the 
counsel of an editorial board of eight 
AERA members under the chairman- 
ship of J. Cayce Morrison, assistant 
commissioner for research of the New 


articles, 


Contribution to Scholarship 


From the 1950 edition of the Encyclopedia 


of Educational Research, classroom teach- 
ers and administrators can find “what re- 


search says” about many areas of education. 


York State Department of Education. 

Individual members of the associa- 
tion and others prepared the content, 
and the American Educational Re- 
search Association advanced $2500 for 
expenses. The Bureau of Educational 
Research of the University of Illinois 
and the Macmillan Company carried 
obligations similar to those of 194]. 

In February 1950, at the Atlantic 
City convention, part of the annual 
banquet program of the AERA was 
given to recognizing Dr. Monroe's 
services. On behalf of the association, 
President Helen Walker presented 
the leather-bound copy of the 1950 
volume prepared for Dr. Monroe. [See 
photo.] W. W. Charters told of Dr. 
Monroe's patience, persistence, and 
scholarly efforts. 

The following telegram was then 
sent to Dr. Monroe in California: “In 
appreciation of your unselfish and 
scholarly work as editor, the American 
Educational Research 
presenting to you a_ leather-bound 
copy of the Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research. We regret you could 
not be here to receive it in person and 
we unite in sending you this message 
of gratitude and esteem.” 


Association is 


Scholarship Obligations 


An institution has been described 
as the lengthened shadow of a man. 
The Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search is more than a_ lengthened 
shadow of Dr. Monroe. Thru his ef- 
forts and the united support of many 
members of the AERA, two additional 
milestones have been passed on the 
road toward the professionalization of 
teaching. 

In the midst of the current strug- 
gles with and 
tional problems, our profession must 
not lose sight of its scholarship obliga- 
tions. The Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research is a contribution to 
scholarship. 


educational associa- 
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uistanding Educational Books of 1949 


HIS year marks the 25th anniversary of 

ne selected list of educational books. 
The project was .initiated in 1925 by 

Joseph L. Wheeler, who was then librarian of 
the Youngstown, Ohio, Public Library, and 
was brought to Baltimore the following year 
when Dr. Wheeler assumed the librarianship 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library. The NEA 
JOURNAL began publication of the compila- 
tion in 1925. 
this selection of titles was 
“Sixty List.” Recently, how- 
ever, the books which qualify as distinguished 
contributions to the subject have fallen short 
of this number, and the title has been 
changed to “Outstanding Educational Books.” 
Chis year, only 37 of the 570 publications 
issued in 1949 were chosen. [Publishers, 
listed on page 380, are indicated by figures 
in brackets in each annotation.] 


For many years, 
known as the 


the Enoch Pratt Free Library, who compiled 
and annotated the following list, take pleasure 
in acknowledging their debt to the educa- 
tional authorities who assisted them in select- 
ing the books. 

—CECEILE RICHMAN, RUTH CAWEIN, FLORENCE 
PADERMACHER, and JULIA CERTAIN, department 
head. 


Education Today 


Crisis in Education; A Challenge to Ameri- 
can Complacency. B. I. Bell. 237p. $3. [21] 

That we are a nation of adolescents—in- 
tellectually, morally, socially—is largely the 
fault of our educational agencies, from home 
and elementary school thru college. Neglect 
of the old “disciplines” and of religious 
training are contributary causes. Provocative, 
but well-reasoned. 

The Teacher and School Organization. 2nd 





Members of the Education Department of ed. L. M. Chamberlain, and L. W. Kindred. 
Ecch-of-the-/Menth Selections 

busch, David E. Lilienthal, Mo- 

Book-of-the-Month for May handas K. Gandhi, and Albert 

Where Children Come First; A Schweitzer. 1950. 176p. $2. Abing- 


Study of the PTA idea by Harry and 
Bonaro Overstreet is an interesting 
story of the parent-teacher movement 
and its influence on social and educa- 
tional growth in the United States. 

The story unfolds along three 
lines. ‘They include the pattern of 
development and past achievements 
over the years, the methods used to 
put basic principles into effect, and 
unfinished tasks which lie ahead in 
building a better world for children. 

This publication is of special in- 
terest to educators aside from the 
fact that they have helped to make 
this history possible. It is significant 
in that it illustrates the dynamics of 
democratic action and shows what 
powerful allies the schools have in 
the five million PTA members. It 
will find a place in school and college 
libraries as a sourcebook of PTA in- 
formation. 1949. 3llp. $3. National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
600 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5. 


Book-of-the-Month for June 


Personalities in Social Reform by 
G. Bromley Oxnam. Short biog- 
raphies of six of the leading social 
reformers of our time: Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Walter Rauschen- 
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don—Cokesbury Press, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11. 


Book-of-the-Month for July 


The Wall by John Hersey. One of 
the great books of the generation. 
Dramatizes the experience of the 
hundreds of thousands of Jews in the 
Warsaw ghetto who were extermi- 
nated by the Nazis. Comparable in 
power to Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities 
or Hugo’s Les Miserables. 1950. 632p 
$4. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 


Book-of-the-Month for August 


Peter Cooper, Citizen of New York 
by Edward C. Mack. Industrialist, 
inventor, businessman, philanthro- 
pist, citizen, Peter Cooper is prob- 
ably best remembered for his estab- 
lishment of the great educational in- 
stitution known as Cooper Union. 
When, on Apr. 4, 1884, the city was 
garbed in mourning and surprised 
strangers asked the reason, every 
hack driver was ready with the an- 
swer: “Peter Cooper, the best man in 
New York, is dead.” This is the story 
of his life and work. 1949. 432p. $5. 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 270 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, 


681p. $5 to schools; $6.65 to individuals. [12] 

An excellent overview of the American 
public-school system as it affects teachers. 
Equally good as text or professional reading, 
especially helpful to the teacher who assumes 
administrative, as well as 
sponsibilities. 

The Forty-Eight State School Systems. 
Council of State Governments. 245p. $4. [2] 

Nationwide study sponsored by the states 
themselves gives data on such aspects of con- 
temporary public education as selection and 
responsibilities of state school officers, local 
school organizaiion, preparation, salaries, and 
retirement of teachers, school plant, and 
school support. Many tables. Useful reference 
book. 

The Education of Free Men; An _ Essay 
Toward a Philosophy of Education for Amer- 
icans. H. M. Kallen. 332p. $5. [3] 

This searching analysis focuses critically on 
our educational institutions; on the construc- 
tive side, states the author’s belief in our need 
for a philosophy and method of education 
based upon a democratic, 
authoritarian, approach, 
bility and 
variance. 

Education in Arab Countries of the Near 
East. R. D. Matthews and Matta Akrawi. 
584p. $6. [1] 

This outstanding contribution to compara- 
tive education reports on all types, levels, 
and aspects of education in the Arab world. 
For educators and other citizens concerned 
with intercultural and international relations, 
and for registrars and advisers evaluating 
backgrounds of Near Eastern students in the 
United States. 

School and Community Programs: A Case- 
book of Successful Practice from Kindergarten 
thru College and Adult Education. E. G 
Olsen, comp. 510p. $4.25 to schools. $5.65 to 
individuals. [12] 

A companion volume to the author’s School 
and Community, describing more than 100 
specific projects and practices at work foi 
the improvement of learning and living. In- 
cluded are field services, school camping, pub- 
lic relations, and community coordination. 

Education for Maturity; An Empirical Es- 
say on Adult Group Study. J. W. 
242p. $3. [6] 

Two exciting experiments with group dis- 
cussion of significant books are presented 
against the background of a clearly developed 
philosophy of education for mature adults. 
Groups in action are described and evaluated 
and several excellent “reading sequences” are 
appended. 

Improving Human Relations in School Ad- 
ministration. W. A. Yauch. 299p. $3.50. [4] 

“The principal must accept the primary 
function of guiding individuals in a group, 
the ultimate purpose of which is to provide 
teachers with rich experiences which will 
qualify them as competent, democratic lead- 


instructional re- 


as opposed to an 
stressing social mo- 
understanding of our cultural 


Powell. 
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ers in their own classrooms.” Sincere, clearly 
organized, and practical. 


School Buildings 


American School Buildings; 27th Yearbook. 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors. 525p. $4. [9] 

Designed to help school administrators and 
boards of education solve the problems in- 
volved in constructing school plants that 
serve the best contemporary educational prac- 
tice, and provide for future needs. Coverage 
of such topics as site, safety features, plant 
maintenance, financing, makes this volume 
unusually helpful. 

Planning Secondary-School Buildings. N. L. 
Engelhardt; N. L. Engelhardt, Jr.; and Stan- 
ton Leggett. 252p. $10. [13] 

An invaluable guide for planning school 
buildings that are adapted to the purposes of 
the school, the needs of pupils and com- 
munity. Treats briefly the questions confront- 
ing a planner, and furnishes a bibliography as 
a guide to detailed study. 

Schools; Progressive Architecture Library. 
L. B. Perkins and W. D. Cocking, 264p. $10. 
[13] 

Lively style and numerous _ illustrations 
show how school buildings can be adapted to 
educational needs of both children and adults 
and to the best educational practice, by skil- 
ful use of contemporary design and materials. 
Enlightening, informative, and helpful. 


Educational History and 
Biography 

The Development of Education in _ the 
Twentieth Century. 2nd ed. A. E. Meyer. 
609p. $4.85 to schools; $6.45 to individuals. 
[12] 

Clarifies the many conflicting aspects and 
theories of education. Beginning with Rous- 
seau, traces contributions of European and 
American educators, including the Progres- 
sives and Dewey, and describes national school 
systems, and such recent educational develop- 
ments as international education, platoon 
schools, and workers’ education, 

The Thread That Runs So True. Jesse 
Stuart. 293p. $3. [18] 

Lively autobiographical account of the 
struggles of a young teacher in the mountain 
region of Kentucky; his battle against polli- 
tics, poverty, and injustice in educational op- 
portunity is carried on with initiative and 
perseverance. 

Life and Education in Early Societies. 
Thomas Woody. 825p. $7.50. [7] 

The author presents the intellectual and 
physical education of each ancient civiliza- 
tion—eastern as well as western—within the 
framework of its own life and culture. Schol- 
arly and well-documented, it is an outstand- 
ing work on the subject. 


Psychological and Social 


Development 

Child Development; Physical and Psycho- 
logical Growth thru the School Years. 2nd 
ed. M. E. Breckenridge and E. L. 
622p. $4. [17] 

For all whose professional or home life in- 
volves work with children, here are current 
findings and viewpoints in the field of child 
development. Text encourages controversy 


Vincent. 
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and search for new 
bibliography. 

Adolescent Character and Personality. R. J. 
Havighurst and Hilda Taba. 3515p. $4. [22] 

From studies of the 16-year-old youths of a 
midwestern town has come this analysis of the 
extent to which character development of the 
adolescent is influenced by environment and 
by his own personality. 

Elmtown’s Youth; The Impact of Social 
Classes on Adolescents. A. B. 
180p. $5. [22] 

Analysis of the social structure of a middle 
western town and the effect of the class sys- 
tem on adolescents in and out of schools. A 
significant contribution in the field of social 
interpretation of interest to schoolmen and 
all who work with youth. 

Adolescent Development. E. B. 
566p. $4.50. [8] 

Physical changes in adolescence are seen as 
bases of development of social interests, per- 
sonal attitudes, emotions, religious and moral 
beliefs, and modifications of personality. Con- 
cludes with a chapter on the meaning of ma- 
turity. A synthesis of research studies. 

Child Development. W. C. Olson. 417p. $4. 
(5) 

Comprehensive treatment of the principles 
of growth, summarizing the research to date. 
Emphasis is on the effect of social relation- 
ships on development of personality, and the 


insights. Monumental 


Hollingshead. 


Hurlock. 


implications this holds for school programs, 
e.g. cooperative curriculum planning, teacher- 
pupil relationships, promotion and marking 
systems, and varied instructional materials. 


Personnel Services 


Student Personnel Services in General Edu- 
cation (Cooperative Study in General Educa- 
tion Publication). P. J. Brouwer, 317p. $3.50. 
(1) 

Representatives of the cooperating colleges 
have formulated a broad concept of personnel 
services as an integral part of the educational 
program, involving students and faculty as 
well as counseling specialists, and have sug- 
gested methods _ of 
services. 

Trends in Student Personnel Work. E. G. 
Williamson, ed. 417p. $5. [20] 

Interpreting personnel work broadly, this 
volume of collected essays, while confining 
itself to the college level, covers a wide variety 
of topics. Included are papers on personality, 


implementing these 


aptitude, and achievement testing, religious 
counseling, student housing, and social ad- 
justment. 


Measurement 


The Third Mental Measurements Yearbook. 
O. K. Buros, ed. 1047p. $12.50. [16) 

Indispensable tool for test users. Lists and 
evaluates all commercially available tests pub- 
lished between 1940 and 1947, and all books 
on measurement published in English during 
the same period. Five indexes add to the vol- 
ume’s usefulness. 

Essentials of Psychological Testing. L. J. 
Cronbach. 475p. $4.50. [4] 

Presents basic principles which enable the 
student to judge old and new tests as he 
meets them in counseling and educational 
and clinical diagnosis. Widely used tests are 
described in detail and critical research is 


cited. Psychometric theories and technics are 
fully explained. 

Mental Testing; Its History, Principles, and 
\pplications. F. L. 
[14] 


Encyclopedic in scope and content and 


Goodenough. 609p. $5. 


valuable as a text for students specializing 
in testing and clinical psychology. In addition 
the latter half of the book serves teachers and 
other professional workers as an authoritative 
and clear exposition of tests and scales, their 
applications to the educational process, theit 
use in industry, and social work. The exten 
sive glossary is a useful reference tool. 

Appraising Vocational Fitness by Means of 
Psychological Tests. D. E. Super. 727p. $6. [4] 

This “most comprehensive evaluation” of 
vocational-test materials strives also to train 
the vocational adviser, psychometrist, and 
personnel worker for accurate evaluation of 
new testing instruments and “high profes 
sional performance.” Excellent text-handbook 
for new and experienced specialists. 


Teaching Methods and 
Materials 


Toward Better Teaching; A Report of Cur 
rent Practices, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 282p. $3. [9] 

Reports from classroom teachers describe 
activities which characterize better teaching 
those which foster security, creativity, de 
velopment of values, and cooperative learn 
ing; and provide for selfdirection, and evalu 
ation of learning. A composite picture of 
promising practices and goals for teachers of 
elementary, junior, and senior highschools 

Early Years at School; A Textbook for Stu 
dents of Early Childhood 
Forest. 381p. $3.75. [8] 


Education. Ilse 


The new curriculum and_= services to 
younger children in our schools call for teach- 
ers qualified to promote balanced develop 
ment of intelligence, emotion, and skill. This 


textbook helps students preparing to teach 


JUST LIKE A THIEF 


ACCORDING To an’ old Chinese 
fable, there was once a man who had 
lost a large sum of money. Deciding 
that his neighbor’s son had stolen it, 
he watched the boy very carefully. 

As he looked at the youth, it 
seemed that the boy’s walk was that 
of a thief, his expression was that of 
a thief—all his gestures and move- 
ments seemed guarded and stealthy. 

Soon afterward, he found the 
money where he himself had mis- 
placed it. 

Again he looked at his neighbor's 
son. Neither the boy’s movements 
nor his gestures now resembled those 
of a thief. 

And so it is. Examination of one’s 
personal s@#le of values often read- 
Justs perspectives which have be- 
come distorted and askew. 

—ELOISE HINDMAN, Jest 
Mo. 


Plains, 
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Have You Selected Your 
NEA State Director? 


Tue state NEA director is an im- 
portant official whose selection merits 
careful attention by the members of 
the NEA in each state. One-third of 
the state directors are elected each 
year for terms of three years. They 
are elected by the members of the 
NEA Representative Assembly but 
they are nominated by the delegates 
from the states involved. 

The plan of having the director 
selected beforehand by the state asso- 
ciation is growing in favor, More 
than half of the states now follow this 
procedure since it tends to integrate 
the state and national associations 
and gives the NEA members in the 
state an additional opportunity to 
participate in NEA affairs. To 
qualify as a director, a candidate 
must have been an active member of 
the NEA for at least three years. 

The duties of the state directors 
are significant and vital. They in- 
clude the transaction of official NEA 
business when the Board of Directors 
is in session and serving as the ofh- 
cial representative of the NEA in the 
state. They also include the planning 
and implementation of effective en- 
rolment campaigns. 

In order to fulfil these duties ef- 
fectively, state directors need to be 
recognized leaders within the state 
who can represent their constituents 
effectively in meetings of the board 
and who can represent the Associa- 
tion with distinction in their respec- 
tive states. 

The terms of the following state 
directors will expire this year at the 
St. Louis convention: 

Alabama—H. G. Greer 
Alaska—Donald V. Lawvere 
Colorado—Craig P. Minear 
Delaware—John Shilling 
Idaho—W. W. Christensen 
Illinois—John Lester Buford 
Louisiana—Carroll L. Dupont 
Maryland—Eugene W. Pruitt 
Massachusetts—Everett J. McIntosh 
Michigan—Margaret Stevenson 
Minnesota—A. B. Morris 
Nebraska—David Sell 

North Carolina—Bertha Cooper 
Rhode Island—Marie R. Howard 
Texas—Mrs. Virginia Lee Link 
Vermont—Joseph A. Wiggin 
Virginia— Mary DeLong 
Wisconsin—S. R. Slade 


—T. D. MARTIN, NEA director of 
membership. 
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and teachers in nursery schools and kinde1 
gartens become orientated to their responsi 
bilities. 


Audio-Visual Aids to Instructions. 2nd ed 
H. C. McKown and A. B. Roberts. 608p. 
$4.50. [8] 


Every type of audio-visual teaching aid is 
included: models, maps, charts, still pictures, 
filmstrips, slides, motion pictures, 
and tours. 


radio, re 
Wellorganized dis- 
cussion of problems and practices of securing, 
administering, 


cordings, trips, 


and using them in elementary 
and highschools. The last chapter lists sources 
of materials and equipment. 

Audio-Visual Materials of Instruction; 48th 
Yearbook, Pt. 1. National Society for the 
Study of Education. 320p. $3.50; $2.75 pa. [10] 

General discussion, by various authors, of 
the principles underlying the organization, 
administration, and use of visual materials. 
Little attention to recordings, 
vision. 

Principles of Elementary Education. H. ]. 
Otto. 430p. $4. [14] 

For students of education, a wellintegrated 
overview of the 
poses, practices, 
tion of 


radio, or tele 


fundamental concepts, pur- 
and problems of the educa- 
elementary children. For 
principals, and supervisors, a 
weigh their theories and 
modern concepts. 
Student Teaching; 
2nd ed. 


teachers, 
challenge to 
practices against 
An Experience Program. 
Raleigh Schorling. 415p. $3.75. [8] 

\ thoro revision of a comprehensive guide 
to teacher education. Emphasis is upon proj- 
ects and methods of meeting problems en- 
countered by the beginning teacher. Four new 
chapters include material on child develop- 
ment, guidance, and audio-visual education. 


Special Subjects 
ART 

Education thru Art. 
$5.50. [11] 

Basing his philosophy of art upon a schol 
arly synthesis of the findings of modern psy- 
chology, the author applies it to esthetic edu- 
cation which, he maintains, 
adjustment of the subjective feelings and 
emotions to the objective world.” 


Herbert Read. 320p. 


is basic to “an 


HEALTH 


School Health Education; A Textbook for 


Teachers, Nurses, and Other Professional 
Personnel. Delbert Oberteuffer. 405p. $3.25. 
[4] 


Health education—based on current prob 
lems and carried on thru school curriculums 
and community services—is achieved by skil- 
ful teaching of a wellorganized course and. by 
special community services. 
usable suggestions. 


Many concrete, 


READING 


Classroom Techniques in Improving Read- 
ing; (Proceedings of the Annual Conference 


on Reading, v.11, Sup. Educ. Mono. no.69) . 
W. S. Gray, ed. 246p. $2.75. [19] 
Survevs current reading technics appro- 


priate to all levels thru the junior college, 
with provisions for superior, slow, and re- 
tarded learners. Considers availability and ad- 
ministration of materials, and lists 1948 pub- 
lications for children according to reading 
levels. 


Reading in the Elementary School; 48th 
Yearbook, Pt.2. National Society for the Study 
of Education. 343p. $3.50; $2.75 pa. [10] 

The society's first yearbook on elementary 
school reading since 1937 provides an over- 
view of problems and research in the field, 
and furnishes guidance for development of 
integrated reading programs. Detailed de- 
scriptions of programs take into account the 
relation of reading to other auditory and 
visual aids and curricular areas. 

Reading in Modern Education. Paul Witty. 
319p. $3.50. [5] 

Suggests methods of guiding child develop. 
ment and achieving continuous growth in 
reading, based on the relationship of human 
needs to the educative process. Scientifically 
determined age-interest charts, graded lists of 
children’s books and magazines, and excellent 
teachers lists. 


SPEECH 


Speech Methods in the Elementary School. 
Carrie E. Rasmussen. 340p. $3.50. [15] 

Practical suggestions for “handling speech 
situations that arise in the classroom.” In- 
cludes basic information on voice, pitch, and 
articulation as well as particularly helpful 
chapters on activities for speech improvement 
-plays, puppets, poetry, and discussion, 


Publishers 


{1] American Council on Education, 744 Jack 


son Pl. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

[2] Council of State Governments, 1313 E 
60th St., Chicago 37. 

3] Farrar, Straus & Co., Inc., 53 E. 34th St., 


New York 16. 


[4] Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. 
[5] D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 


Boston 16. 

[6] Hermitage House, Inc., | 

New York 10. 

[7] Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., 

{8] McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

New York 18. 

{9} National Education Association, 1201 16th 

St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

[10] National Society for the Study of Educa- 

tion, 5835 Kimbark Ave., 

{11] Pantheon 

New York 14. 

[12] Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New 

York 11. 

(15) Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
t., New York 18. 

na) Rinehart & Co., Inc., 

New York 16. 

}15} Ronald Press Co., 15 F 


Madison Ave., 


New York Il. 
$30 W. 42nd St., 


Chicago 37. 
Books, Inc., 333 6th = Ave., 


3380 W. 42nd 
232 Madison Ave., 


. 26th St.. New 


York 10. 

[16] Rutgers University Press, New Bruns: 
wick, N. J. 

[17] W. B. Saunders Co., 218 W. Washington 


Sq., Philadelphia 5. 

[18] Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave. 
New York 17. 

[19] University of Chicago Press, 
Ave., Chicago 37. 

[20] University of Minnesota Press, 
apolis 14, Minn. 

[21] Whittlesey House, 330 W 
York 18. 

22] John Wiley 
New York 16. 


5750 Ellis 
Minne 
. 42nd St., New 


& Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., 
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“N° MAN is really happy or safe 
without a hobby, and it makes 
precious little difference what the out- 
side interest may be—botany, beetles, 
or butterflies, roses, tulips, or irises, 
fishing, mountaineering, or antiquities 
—anything will do so long as he 
straddles a hobby and rides it hard.”— 
SIR WILLIAM OSLER. 

In line with Sir William’s philos- 
ophy, here are some of the hobbies 
enjoyed by teachers: 


Civic Officials 
EveN politics can be an avocation. 
Two Port Huron, Mich., teachers have 
been active enough in their local com- 
munity to become city commissioners. 
They are Etta M. Reid and Thomas 
E. Woods. 


Raising Birds 


H. H. Epwarps, science teacher at 
Horace Mann School in Tulsa, Okla., 
has been raising canaries, zebra 
finches, and parakeets for 17 years. 

By careful crossbreeding, Edwards 
has produced specimens which are 
both rare and valuable. One example 
is a pair of color-bred canaries only a 
few generations removed from the 
crossbreeding between a Roller and 
the South American Blackheaded Red 
Siskin. His welltrained singing ca- 
naries bring a good price. 

In training canaries to sing, an older 
bird is used as a tutor. A team of 
young canaries in training is kept in 
a dark cabinet so arranged that the 
four team-members cannot see each 

Three times daily Edwards 
opens the doors of the cabinet and 
brings the tutor in for them to hear. 
This tutor must be the only bird the 
team hears, and he must be watched, 
for, if he is moulting, he will teach 
the young birds wrong notes. 


other. 


Multiple Hobbies 


BarsarA McTaccart, fourth-grade 
teacher of Columbus, Ind., has so 
many we can’t list them all, but three 
to enjoy this summer are sketching, 
painting in various mediums, and 
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amateur photography. She says her 
favorite hobby is making friends per- 
sonally and, thru correspondence with 
people in other lands, doing her part 
to cement world friendship. 


Worm Farming 

Guiapys S. Bowen, English teacher 
at Collinwood Highschool, Cleveland, 
and her friend, Mary Crowe, make 
their garden grow by raking leaves, 
grass clippings, and all vegetable and 
animal wastes into compost heaps 
where worms turn them into pay dirt. 
Not only that, but they sell their 
worms to fishermen and gardeners in 
other parts of the country—all because 
one day when they wanted to go fish- 
ing they found no worms in their 
hard-as-bricks backyard. 

The friend whose garden grew like 
the one in the seed catalog didn’t want 
to part with his worms. He said they 
were too good for the garden! That 
gardener didn’t have to use sprays. 
Grown with rich black compost made 
of garden waste turned to soil by earth- 
worms, his plants resisted insect and 
mold attack. 

Gladys Bowen and Mary Crowe 
didn’t go fishing that day. They went, 
instead, to the library and learned 
about saving and returning the prod- 
ucts of the ground, and letting the 
worms work for them. 


Art for Fun 

Turee of Seattle’s art teachers prac- 
tice their profession and hobby to such 
effect that they were invited to exhibit 
by the Music and Art Foundation in 
Henry Gallery, Seattle. Catherine 
Spedden exhibited sculpture; Harriett 
Lorentzen and Lois Fulton, paintings. 


Radio 
AMATEUR radio is Noal K. Hatch’s 
hobby. He finds in it both the joy of 
creating in designing and building 
equipment, and a worldwide circle of 
friends met via radio. Firsthand infor- 
mation from these friends brings geog- 
raphy to life in Mr. Hatch’s fifth-grade 

class in Provo, Utah. 


Infinite Variety 

Hoséirs, trom collecting antiques 
to raising chickens, are enjoyed by the 
teachers of ‘Tuscaloosa, Ala. There are 
collectors of: glassware, pictures ol 
former students, and coins. Some raise 
lowers, others sew, go fishing, work in 
crafts, make marionettes, enjoy mak- 
ing or listening to music. One likes 
best, “playing with my granddaugh- 
ter.” 


Retired Teachers Have Hobbies, Too 


WRITING in the Minnesota Journal 
of Education tor Apr. 1949, Margaret 
F. Anderson tells of two retired teach- 
ers who use their hobbies to help 
others: 

One is an ex-art supervisor who 
makes scrapbooks. Pictures of histori- 
cal and geographical interest are clas- 
sified accordingly. Friends send hei 
thousands of discarded greeting cards, 
pictures from old magazines, even 
labels from commercially canned vege- 
tables. When someone needs a scrap- 
book on Alaska or Brazil, or on some 
form of transportation, she has only 
to go to her files to fill the request. 

In the beginning, these scrapbooks 
were distributed among poor children 
in her neighborhood. Later, from the 
Save the Children Foundation, she 
secured the names of mountain teach- 
ers in ‘Tennessee and Kentucky who 
supplied names and ages of children 
in their classes. Now each child re- 
ceives a scrapbook suited to him at 
Christmas. 

Another retiree learned Braille in 
order to correspond with:a blind child- 
hood friend. As a teacher, she taught 
it to her sighted children. Now in re- 
tirement, she has eight Braille books 
in the Library of Congress which are 
sent without cost to any blind person 
requesting them. 

She makes Brailled greeting cards, 
punching the message in raised Braille 
alphabet and handlettering it on the 
inside fold of lightweight cardboard, 
pasting a gay picture on the outside. 
These she distributes among her blind 
friends for their personal use. 


Ir you’RE interested in these hob 
bies, or others, you might send for 
Hobby List, the free list of publica 
tions on such subjects published by 
the Superintendent of 
Washington, D. C. 


Documents, 
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ACTIVITIES OF NEA AND 
DEPARTMENTS 





VEA Membership at All-Time High 
Mar. 31 shows NEA 
membership at 447,514. This is 27,164 


more members than were enrolled on 
the same date a 


\ COUNT on 


year ago and 6185 
more than on May 31, 1948, the high- 
est previous total. Before the end of 
the fiscal year, May 31, 1950, member- 
ship will exceed 450,000. 


Babe Ruth Sportsmanship Program 


\ COMMITTEI composed of two rep- 
National 
\ssociation of Secondary-School Prin- 


cipals; the 


resentatives each from the 


American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation {NEA departments]; and the 
Babe Ruth Foundation has inaugu- 
rated the Babe Ruth Sportsmanship 
Program. 

Awards will be made each year to 
the two students [boy and girl in co- 
educational schools] in the senior 
class, who in the opinion of their fel- 
low students have made the greatest 
contribution to the spirit of sports- 
manship and fair play during the 
year. 

For information, write to the direc- 
tor of the program, Executive Secre- 
tary Carl A. Troester, Jr., American 
\ssociation for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and NEA 


quarters. 


Recreation, head- 


{4SA Yearbook Commission 


Vircit. M. Rocers, superintendent 
Battle Creek, Mich., has 
been appointed chairman of the com- 
mission which will prepare the Amer- 
ican School Adminis- 
trator’s 1952 yearbook on the school 
superintendency. The yearbook study 
will complement the work of the Co- 
operative Project for the Further Pro- 
fessionalization of the Superinten- 
dency of Schools. 


of schools, 


Association of 


Delegates to the NEA Representative 
Assembly, Please Note 

HAve you sent in to the Municipal 

Theater 1876 Arcade 

Building, St. Louis, Mo., your reserva- 

tions for the opera, East Wind, for the 


Association, 
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“ 


July 2 performance? Seats in the first 
12 rows are $1.94, in the next 12 rows, 
$1.30. 

Music for East Wind is by Rom- 
berg, the story by Hammerstein. 


vania State College, was elected chair- 
man of the committee. 

Ernest J. Ashbaugh, dean, School of 
Education, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, named chairman of the 
Committee on Accrediting. 


was 


School Building Architectural 
Exhibit 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC record has been 
made of the School Building Archi- 
tectural Exhibit held at Atlantic City 





German Educator Meets Mrs. Roosevelt at AASA Convention 


THis photo, 
taken at the AASA 
convention in At- 
lantic City, shows 
Andreas Voelker 
talking with Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Mr. Voelker 
of Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, has been 
visiting the US on 
an OTRF travel- 
ing fellowship 
sponsored by the 
Educational Press 
Association of 
America, in coop- 
eration with the Commission on Oc- 
cupied Areas. He is editor of Die 
Padagogischen Arbeitsblaetter, off- 
cial magazine of the West Germany 
Teachers Association, and president 
of the Young Teachers Association of 
Wuerr Hamberg-Baden. 

Mr. Voelker 


says that he is im- 





pressed by the lack of understanding 
of America which exists in Germany— 
a medley of impressions made by 
American motion pictures and_ the 
Army of Occupation, with far too lit- 
tle emphasis upon the cultural achieve- 
ments of America and the democratic 
education he has observed here. 





Officers, American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1950-51 

PRESIDENT John G. Flowers of 
Southwest Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, San Marcos, was elected new 
AACTE president, succeeding W. E. 
Peik, at the February meeting of this 
NEA department. Waldo E. Lessen- 
ger, dean, College of Education, 
Wayne University, Detroit, was elected 
vicepresident; and President Herbert 
D. Welte, Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, New Britain, for a four-year 
term on the executive committee. 

Appointed for five-year terms on the 
Committee on Studies and Standards 
were: Donald P. Cottrell, dean, Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, and President E. B. 
Norton, State Teachers College, 
Florence, Ala. Marion R. Trabue, 
dean, School of Education, Pennsyl- 


during the 1950 convention of AASA. 
It will be available for $5.in filmstrip 
form and can be secured 
AASA, NEA headquarters. 


from. the 


Summer Tours 


NEA members from all sections of 
the US are registering for the 1950 
series of NEA Tours to be conducted 
this summer by the NEA Division of 
Travel Service. 

Tour will visit Alaska, 
America, Eastern 
Cities, Canadian Rockies — Pacific 
Northwest, Hawaii, Mexico, New 
England - Quebec, National Parks, 
Pacific Northwest-California, and the 
Rockies-California-Southwest. 

On July 9, following the NEA con- 
vention, a special tour will leave for 
Mexico from St. Louis. Also, a special 
tour for music teachers will leave San 
Antonio on July 28 for Mexico; this 
tour will be conducted in cooperation 


groups 
Cuba, Central 
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Aid for Ecuadorian Teachers 





GrorceE MacDona.p of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, acting on be- 
half of the NEA, delivers the checks 


for assistance to Ecuadorian teachers 


who have been made homeless or in- 
jured by the earthquake. The funds 
were made available by the NEA Over- 
seas Leacher-Relieft Fund. 





with the Music Educators National 
Conference Jan NEA department] and 
the Pan American Union, secretariat 
of the 
States. 

Three colleges will award academic 
credit to NEA tour 
groups. Michigan State College, Indi- 
ana University, and Western Illinois 
State NEA 


Tours in sum mer-school 


Organization of American 


members ol 


College are including 


their 1950 
catalogs. 
Booklets describing the itineraries 


and giving tour costs are available 


from the Division of Travel Service, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
Dx. 


Public Funds for Public Schools 


Ar irs Atlantic City Convention, 
the American Association of School 
Administrators passed the following 
resolution by 
vote: 

“We the American. tradi- 
tion of separation of church and state 
should 


virtually unanimous 


believe 
and zealously 


safeguarded. We respect the right of 
groups, including religious denomina- 


be vigorously 


tions, to maintain their own schools 
so long as such schools meet the edu- 
cational, health, and safety standards 
defined by the states in which they 
are located. We believe that these 
schools should be financed entirely 
by their supporters. We therefore op- 
pose all efforts to devote public funds 
to either the direct or the 
support of these schools.” 


indirect 


Educational Policies Commission 


THe Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, concluding a three-day meeting 
at NEA headquarters on Apr. 1, ap- 
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proved for publication two statements 
of policy, Education of the Gifted and 
Point Four and Education. Both will 
be issued as pamphlets in late spring 
or early summer. 

For information on Education of 
the Gifted, see page 353 of this Jour- 
NAL. Point Four and Education rec- 
ommends that education be given an 
important role in international pro- 
grams of technical assistance for the 
underdeveloped areas of the world 
and that schools teach about the pur- 
poses of the “Point Four” program. 

Manuscripts on adult education, 
youth education, and education for 
moral and spiritual values are being 
prepared the 


for consideration by 


commission at its next meeting. 


NEA AND DEPARTMENT 
CALENDAR 


On the NEA Calendar thru August 


April 30-May 2—Pacific Northwest 
ence on 


Confer- 
Administrative Leadership Serving 
Community School Systems, Spokane, Wash. 

May 10-13—Annual convention of 
American Industrial Arts Association, 
erland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

May 22-24—Fifth National 
Citizenship, Washington, D.C. 

June 7-9—South Atlantic Regional Confer- 
ence on Rural Life and Education, Florida 
State University. lLallahassee. 

June 18-20—New England Rural Life and 
Education Conference, State Col- 
lege, Gorham, Maine. 

June 19-22 
Conference, 


the 
Neth- 


Conference on 


leachers 


Annual 
Association of 


Fourteenth National 
National Student 
Councils, West Highschool, Denver, Colo. See 
page 384. 

June 25-July 14—National Training Labora. 
tory in Group Development, sponsored by 
NEA Division of Adult Education Service and 
Research Center for Group Dynamics and co- 
operating universities, Bethel, Maine. 


June 27-June 30 
Standards for ‘Teachet 
NEA Commission on 
Professional 


National Conference, 
Education Institutions, 
Teacher 
Standards, 


Education and 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 

July 2-7—NEA_ Representative Assembly 
meeting, St. Louis, Mo. See page 343. 

July 3—These NEA departments will meet 
in St. Louis: 

American Association of School Administra- 
tors, American Educational Research Associa- 
American Industrial Arts Association 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Audio-Visual Instruction, Class 
room Teachers, Elementary School Principals, 
Higher Education, Home Economics, Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, 
Music Educators National Na 
tional Art Education National 
Association of Deans of Women, National As- 
sociation of Journalism Directors of Second- 
ary Schools, National Association of School 
National Council for the Social 
National Administrative 
Women — in National Science 
Rural Sec- 
ondary ‘Teachers, Speech Association of Amer- 
United 
Vocational Education. 

July 10-21—Seventh 
NEA Department of Teachers 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. For in- 
Hilda Maehling, NEA 


tion, 


Lip 


Conference, 


Reading, 


Association, 


Secretaries, 
Studies, Council of 
Education, 
Education, 


Teachers Association, 


ica, Business Education Association, 


National 
Classroom 


Conference, 


formation, write to 


headquarters. 

July 17-23—Delegate World On 
ganization of the Teaching Profession, Ot 
tawa, Canada. Details may be secured 
William G. Carr, NEA headquarters. 

July 24-August 18—Fifth 
of Organization Leadership, 
University, Washington, D. ¢ 
may be had from Joy Elmer 
headquarters. 

August 20-26—School for Executives, Ame 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu 
cation, University of Wisconsin, Madison. In 
formation may be obtained from Charles W 
Hunt, president, STC, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Assembly, 


from 


Annual Institute 
The 


Information 


NEA 


American 


Morgan 


American Industrial Arts Association 


THE annual convention of this 
NEA department will be held at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 11-13. The convention will 
feature speakers, demonstrations by 
master teachers, workshops, exhibits, 
and a banquet. 

For information, write to D. Arthur 
Bricker, 216 East Ninth St., Cincin- 
nati 2. 


The Citizenship Conference 
This year, the National Conference 
on Citizenship will be held in Wash- 


ington, D.C., at the Hotel Statler, 
May 22-24, under the joint sponsor- 


ship of the NEA and the US Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Approximately 1000 delegates will 
meet to discuss the theme, “You 
Your Government.” Attorney General 
J. Howard McGrath, NEA President 

[Continued on page 384} 


Are 








|Continued from page S85| 
\ndrew D. Holt, and Vicepresident 
\lben W. Barkley scheduled to 
speak. President Truman will receive 
conference participants at a reception 
in the Rose Garden at the White 
House, 


are 


National Student-Council Conference 


THe Mth Annual National Con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Student Councils will be held at West 
Highschool, Denver, Colo., June 19- 
22. The will form into 
small working groups which will dis- 


conterence 


cuss ways and means of solving 45 
problems indicated by student coun- 
cils as the most pressing ones con- 
fronting them in their work. 
Conference attendance will be lim- 
ited to approximately 600 delegates 
iwho will be highschool seniors dur- 
ing 1950-51] from regional, state, and 
sectional student-council associations. 
For information, write to the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, NEA headquarters. 


Department of Classroom Teachers 
I 


THE annual business meetings of 
the department will be conducted 
during the NEA convention in St. 
Louis, on Monday, July 3, Kiel Audi- 
torium. 

Business will be transacted by a rep- 
resentative 


assembly consisting of 


delegates from affiliated local associa- 


tions and state departments of class- 
room teachers. Each affiliated local as- 
sociation of the NEA shall be entitled 
to elect one delegate and one alter- 
nate to the representative assembly for 
each 100 of its members, or major 
fraction thereof, who are active mem- 
bers of the NEA, and who are class- 
room teachers at the present time. 

Each state shall be entitled to elect 
one delegate and one alternate to the 
representative assembly for each 100 
of its members, or major fraction 
thereof, who are active members of 
the NEA and who are classroom teach- 
ers, up to 500 such active members, 
and thereafter one delegate and one 
alternate for each 500 or major frac- 
tion thereof. 

Only active members of the NEA 
who are classroom teachers shall be 
eligible to vote in election of delegates 
in state or local affiliated associations. 

The presidents of all affiliated local 
associations entitled to representation 
will be furnished full information and 
instructions from the national office 
about May 15. Around the same time, 
the presidents of state departments of 
classroom teachers or the advisory 
council members [in those states not 
having a department of classroom 
teachers] will be furnished full in- 
structions for state delegates. 

On Tuesday evening, July 4, the 
annual classroom -teacher banquet 
will be held. Since attendance at the 





Vermont Inservice Course on Canada 





SUPERINTENDENT L. L. 


Wells, New- 
port, Vt., and Karlene V. Russell, state 
helping teacher for the Northeastern 
quarter of Vermont, organized an in- 
service course on “Canada, Our Neigh- 
bor.” ‘Their introduction of the course 
was prompted by their belief that most 


584 


have re- 
source people who 
can provide stim- 
ulus to teacher 


localities 


growth and_ that 
supervisors who 
have large areas 
can multiply re- 


sults of their own 
efforts by effective 
use of all such re- 
sources. 

Vermont lay peo- 
ple, teachers, su- 
perintendents, and 
members of the 
state department of 
education worked with speakers and 
discussion leaders from Canadian uni- 
versities and colleges and from various 
fields of industry, religion, travel, and 
government to gain first-hand knowl- 
edge while building their units on 
Canada. 


For Your Information 
NEA headquarters: 1201 16th = St. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1950 NEA Representative Assembly—July 
2-7, St. Louis. 

1951 meeting—San Francisco. 

NEA officers and headquarters directors; 
Page 448, NEA Handbook, 1949-50, 

NEA Code of Ethics: Personal 
Leaflet 135. Free from NEA. 

NEA Platform and Resolutions: Handbook, 
pages 387-97. 

NEA departments, committees, commis. 
sions, councils: Complete information, Hand- 
book, pages 301-68. 

NEA membership, Mar. 31, 1950: 4417, 314. 

Victory Action Program Goals: Handbook, 
pages 24-77. 

World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession: Information free from NEA. 

Affiliated state and local associations: See 
Handbook, pages 79-276. 


N.W,, 


Growth 


NEA Dues 





Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JOURNAL $5 

Special—including full active privileges plus 
a year’s subscription to JOURNAL, Researeli 
Bulletin, Proceedings $10 

Life—full privileges for life, including Jour- 
NAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings S150 
or $15 annually for 10 years. 
banquet must be limited, — tickets 


should be purchased early. 

Please note: Often the same persons 
serve as delegates to both the NEA 
Representative Assembly and the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers Rep- 
resentative 
order to do so, delegates must be cer- 
tified by their association for both 
positions. The fact that they are cer- 
tified as delegates to the NEA assem- 
bly does not automatically make them 
delegates to the department assembly, 


Assembly. However, in 


or vice versa. 


Elementary School Principals 
Meeting 

THE annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals 
will be held in St. Louis, July 3. An 
acquaintance breakfast, an afternoon 
program, and a banquet are planned. 
Headquarters is at the Statler Hotel. 

Full details will be given in the 
June issue of The National Elemen- 
tary Principal. For room reservations, 
write to the Hotels Convention Reser- 
vation Bureau, NEA, Room 304, 911 
Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Institute of Organization Leadership 


“LEADERS are made... .” That's the 
philosophy leading to the intensive 
university course in educational asso- 
ciation leadership sponsored by the 
NEA each summer. 

[Continued on page 386] 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Located in excellent surroundings in an historic New 
Engiand town close to ocean and White Mountains, will 
provide many opportunities for professional growth, study 
and recreation. A planned program of graduate and 
undergraduate courses and workshops in elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education. Dates: July 5—August 11. 


For complete information, address Director, Summer 
Session, Durham, New Hampshire. 





‘We 

e brochure, . 

a Publish Your Book” 
tells how we have 
published over 

300 new authors. 


write fer free copy: 





PRESS, Dept. NEA-5 


OSITION 
EXP N. , * 10, N. Y. 


251 Fourth Ave., 





More 
oor - much Les 
this summer in 


Pian a summer vacation 
that offers you more of 
everything-in Miami Beach. 
Enjoy cooling Gulfstream 
breezes that keep daily 
summer temperatures 
pleasantly low. Enjoy a 
whole new world of vivid 
tropical coloring, and an 
infinite variety of sights to 
see, places to go, and pleas- 
ures to enjoy. And, above 
all, enjoy luxury-vacation 
living all summer long in 


Miami Beach’s superb 
hotels and apartments at 
truly low budget-vacation 
prices. Yes, the best vaca- 
tion bargain of all is 
summer in Miami Beach. 


Regular Summer Sessions at the 
University of Miami, 1950: 
June 19 through Sept. 12 


Teacher Training Session: 
July 1 through Aug. 15 


For FREE color folder and rate 
information on hotels or apart- 
ments, address: Dept. 27-J 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Miami Beach 39, Florida 


AN OFFICIAL MESSAGE FROM THE 
CITY GOVERNMENT OF MIAMI BEACH 
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Frank E. Bass 


tee J 


FRANK E., Bass 
will succeed An- 
drew D. Holt, 
on Aug. I, as ex- 
ecutive secretary 
of the Tennes- 
see Education 
Association. Mr. 
Bass is at pres- 
i A ent the associa- 
tion’s assistant secretary. Dr. Holt will 
become assistant to the president of 
the University of Tennessee: on May 
30 he will receive an honorary LL.D. 
degree from Union University, Jack- 
son, Tenn. 









[Continued from page 384] 

School and parliamentary law, plan- 
ning, public relations, public speak- 
ing—these are only a few of the lead- 
er’s tools stressed during the four- 
week course. 

Full details on the four-hour credit 
institute may be obtained from THE 
JourNAL editor. Ask about the Insti- 
tute of Organization Leadership, to 
be held July 24-August 18 at The 
American University, Washington, 
D.C. 


NEA AND DEPARTMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


AAHPER Publications 


THe American’ Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation announces publication of a 
companion book to Research Methods 
Applied to Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation [1949. 535p. $5] 
entitled Measurement and Evaluation 
Matertals in Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation [1950. 180p. 
$2.50]. Order copies of both books 
from the department, NEA headquar- 
ters. 


Educational Research Service 
Circulars 

“EQUIVALENTS for College Credits 
Recognized as Meeting Professional- 
Growth Requirements of Salary 
Schedules in Cities over 30,000 in 
Population” is the subject of Educa- 
tional Research Service Circular No. 
1, 1950. Tables show, for individual 
cities, the types of equivalents al- 
lowed, amount of credit given, and 
special provisions for approval of such 
credit. 

ERS Circular No. 2, 1950, ‘“Person- 
nel Committees Including Staff Mem- 
bers in Cities over 30,000 in Popula- 
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NEW FREE BOOK 


“Come See France’ 


for intermediate 
students 


WRITE FOR THE QUANTITY 
YOU WILL USE 


The Instructor Educational Service has just 
completed an authoritative teaching aid: 
“Come See France” which is offered teachers 
of intermediate grades. 

Written to conform to curriculum stand- 
ards of leading state courses of study, “Come 
See France” is vocabulary-tested and can be 
read and enjoyed by 4th, 5th, and 6th grade 
students. 

Extremely interesting in context, every 
care has been taken in this book’s prepara- 
tion, including sentence structure, illus- 
trations, etc. A large map of France, as well 
as a small French vocabulary, is included. 
“Come See France”’ is highly recommended 
for students of all ages taking this subject. 
Write us your requirements, giving name of 
school, number of pupils. No charge, of 
course. 

Address Dept. NJ, Box 281, New York 
10, N. Y. 





A SERVICE AGENCY OF THE MINISTRY OF 
PUBLIC WORKS, TRANSPORTATION AND TOURISM 
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<3 when you visit 
: \\ one of these fine 
~' hospitable Hotels! 


Each a leader! Each is different! 









WILSHIRE AND 
RAMPART BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 5 


Apartment Hotel on fabulous Wilshire 


; Blvd. Overlooks two parks. Near 
everything. Charming and homelike. 
; From $4 sgl., $6 dbl. Apts. from $7. 






COLORADO BLVD. 
AT MENTOR 
PASADENA 2 


In Pasadena.’ The favorite hotel of an 
ideal city. Close to everything you will 
wish to see. From $3 single, $4 double. 
Suites available. 


3355 
4 EGR EF / Wisnire aivo. 
sa Ss LOS ANGELES 5 


‘ Apartment Hotel in fashionable Wil- 
i shire Center. Faces world-famed Am- 

bassador Hotel. Unsurpassed service. 
|. From $6 sgl., $8 dbl. Apts. from $8. 





3049 WEST 
EIGHTH STREET 
LOS ANGELES 5 


7 Strategically located in mid -Los An- 
geles, Wilshire Center fashionable 





shopping district, near transportation. 
» “Come as you are.” $3 to $5 single, 
il $4 to $5.50 double; $4.50 to $6 twins. 
L SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
d 
t. RESERVATIONS AVAILABLE FOR EXTENDED 
f STAYS. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS, 
) AND FOR RESERVATIONS, WRITE DIRECTLY 
yf sfomi.| a lehiim@e) mm fell) Bale; 





Please send, without 
obligation, a descriptive 
folder of your hotel 
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J. W. Edgar 


J]. W. Evcar Fer 
of Austin, Texas, 
is the first state 
commissioner of 
education in 
‘Texas. As the 
first commis- 
sioner, Dr. Ed- 
gar will set the : 
course of Texas » 
education under a new set of school 
laws. Dr. Edgar was superintendent ol 
the Austin public schools at the time | 
THE JOURNAL feature on homemaking 
[see pages 359-61] was planned and 
photographed, 








tion,” gives information regarding the 
membership, duties, and powers of 
these committees in 96 school systems. 

These circulars may be purchased 
for 50¢ each from the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
NEA headquarters, 

The Rural Supervisor at Work 

Tuis is the title of the 1949 year- 
book of the NEA Department of 
Rural Education. The yearbook deals 
with programs in action, establishing 
effective programs, and growth toward 
supervision. The volume purports to 
present not so much an idealistic situ- 
ation as a possible solution within the 


limitations of actual circumstances in | 


the typical rural community. 
Copies of the yearbook, already dis- 
tributed to 1949 department members, 


are available from the department, | 


NEA headquarters, at $1. 
“The Rural Child in the Elementary 
School” 


“Tue Rural Child in the Elemen- 
tary School” is the theme of the April 


1950 issue of the National Elementary | 


Principal. The 48-page bulletin con- 
tains articles growing out of the ex- 
perience of rural administrators and 
classroom teachers. 

Order from the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA head- 
quarters. 50¢. Quantity discounts. 

1950 Commencement Manual 


The 1950 Commencement Manual 
includes suggestions for senior day, 
the senior play, the senior prom, and 
the commencement program. Single 
copy, $l. ‘wo or more, 75¢ each. 
National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals, NEA headquarters. | 


[Continued on page 390] 

















GRAY LINE 


HAS ARRANGED 
IDEAL TOURS FOR 
YOU, SUCH AS= 


MOVIE STUDIOS, STARS HOMES 


Tanner-Gray Line takes you through 
Warner Bros. and Republic lots, 
also see famous homes of stars. 
Each, $3.25* 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR & FRONTIER TOWN 


Largest man-made harbor, crammed 
with shipping; on to Knott's Berry 
Farm and Gold Rush Village. $4.50 * 
Boat ride (optional) $1* 


MT.PALOMAR AND 200-INCH TELESCOPE 


See ‘scope from visitor's gallery 
after gorgeous mountain trip. From 
San Diego, $6.50 * 


SMALL GROUPS —“‘go dutch” in 
renting our low cost U-Drives, or let 
us plan trips via limousine with 
guide-driver. Rates on request. 
*Plus Tax 


SEND FOR FREE 
“TEACHERS’ TOURS” 
FOLDER and Tours Map 
—for Southern Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and 
Nevada sights. «2» 
terre i Hee Bog Bee 


Send me Teachers’ Tours Folder & Tours Map 
ee 


Address_ tails i 





: Saar esr eee ~— oe 


: 















toOS 4 







ANGELES * ANEW YORK 
HOUSTON *& NEW ORLEANS 
MEXICO CITY. 


BELEM 
LIMA 


RIO DE (JANEIRO 


SANTIAGO King MONTEVIDEO 


BUENOS AIRES 





Add thrilling days to your trip to Peru. Visit Machu Picchu, 
“Lost City” of the Incas, one of the greatest sights in the world. 
Teachers and students can gain credits through courses at San 
Marcos or gather knowledge that will prove valuable for years. 


388 


Now you can take the vacation 
cccas OF 0 lifetime! Never before have 
air fares to South America | 


been so low. 


Then, too, hotels are less crowded. Service is 
superb. Prices are low due to favorable rates of 
exchange in most South American countries. You'll 
find friendly people, colorful cities, magnificent 
scenery ...and climate that ranges from tropical 
sunshine to cool mountain cities. People who've 
been there say, "You haven't seen anything until 
you've seen South America.” 


Call your Travel Agent or the nearest office of Pan American. | 





Colorful Gauchos in Argentina sip Maté, South American tea, 
from a gourd. Try it this summer! Take advantage of the lowest 
air fares in history, offered by the only U. S. airline system with 
22 years of experience in South America: 
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1 Fly to Peru on a 15-day vacation... 
only $455" from Miami 


e Tour includes round-trip flights by luxurious 4-engine 
planes, meals en route, hotel, local sight-seeing trips. 


e Leave from New York, Miami, New Orleans, Houston, 
or Los Angeles; prices vary from different gateways. Stop 
over a day in Balboa. Visit Old Panama. Cross the Isthmus 
alongside the Canal. Shop for rare values in Colon. 


@ Fly on to Lima, beautiful city of roses ... it averages 
70° the year ’round. Spend two weeks in a world of old 
Spanish charm. See San Marcos, first university in the New 


(2 Circle South America in 30 days... 
only $395" from Miami 


@ Start with the West or the East Coast. Tour includes 
round-trip flight by luxurious 4-engine planes, meals en 
route, hotel accommodations, local sight-seeing trips. 


@ Fly to Balboa for a day. Linger in lovely Lima for 4 days, 
or take side trips to Incaland. Travel on to scenic Santiago 
for 3 days. 


e After spectacular flight across the Andes to Buenos 
Aires, have 7 days of fun in the “Paris of South America.” 


@ Fly on to Montevideo for 2 days, Sao Paulo for 2 days. 


. f World; the Cathedral, tomb of Pizarro; Cajamarquilla, Arrive on the 21st day in Rio de Janeiro. 
>u’ll Page ae Spene ‘ any a - ae PaWE y So8 Consy e@ Return home by way of Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, and San 
cent Club. CE nes Cae ee ee anes Juan, Puerto Rico. If you would like a different itinerary, 
, @ Return home on 15th day of your 5000-mile air trip with simply say the word. Tours are arranged to fit your time, 
ical y OF} P Ply say g ; 
oh memories you'll talk of for the rest of your life. taste, and purse. 

¥ 
entil 
a.  PANAGRA ang PAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


*Subject to government approval. 


FREE! Send for book about 
the different, exciting, ut- 
terly unforgettable cities 
of South America. It is 
printed in 4 colors and 
contains 24 pages packed 
with pictures and useful 
information. Ask for FREE 
illustrated folders too. 





—ce=nm= MAIL COUPON TODAY! =? 


Pan American World Airways System, Dept. RJ 


P. O. Box 1320, New York 17, N. Y. 


D Please send free 24-page book. 
0 Please send free folders on tours. 

















fe as ae eee 


Name - 
tea, Romantic Rio de Janeiro—as you'll see it from atop Sugarloaf. Street 
west Besides lovely beaches and scenery, Rio offers an amazing con- te wad 
with trast between a modern city and the near-by primitive jungle. pa — — 
English is spoken everywhere in South America. EE aT eee ee Ee Oe A 
1950 
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The Summer W orkshop at Goddard 
‘on Good Schools and Teaching July 3—August 11, 1950 


for graduate Individual study 


, 
ding jour out 










study leading to M.A. degree. 


tanding educators: 








William Heard Kilpatrick, Columbia University 


Nathaniel Cantor, The University of Buffalo 
Hans Froelicher, The Park School, Baltimore 

Peter Blos, The New School, New York 

and high school problems, Counselling, 


elementary 


Scie NCe. 


Arts, 


Human 
wure, 


















































holarships for resident students. 


BOX O, GODDARD COLLEGE, PLAINFIELD, VERMONT 


f turttion 
Pah MLIION ‘¢ 


WRITE: 





ea 


ROCKY IMT TEACHERS 
, AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nar. Bann Bioc Denver. Coro 


TEACHERS WE NEED YOU 
For Public School and College Positions 


Unexcelled Service. Largest in West. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. M-NATA 


WESTMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
We PLEASE Teachers, and We SATISFY Superintendents 
Member NATA Our 37th year Mrs. B. F. Westmore, 
i Old National Bank Building, Wash. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 8 Wash. 


We serve the Schools of the Western States and Alaska 
Member—N.A.T.A Write for particulars Cc. J. Cooil. 


Mer. 


Spokane, 









Manager 








Since 1885 
ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Member NATA 
Efficient — Dis- 
criminating — 
Reliable Na- 
tional Service 
for Teachers 
and Schools. 


Teachers Agen cy 


PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 


Correspondent 
Agencies: New 
York City and 
Spokane, Wash. 


HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 











UNIVERSITY OF 


SPANISH CONVERSATION 


INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 
7TH SEASON: 

July 3-Aug. 11 
Nov. 13-Dec. 22 


ERMONI 


Summer Session— 
July 6-Aug. 12 


WRITE FOR CATALOG .. . Study in | 
Vermont's lake-and-mountain country. 
Graduate and undergraduate study in | 
Liberal Arts and Education, including | 
Guidance. Workshops and demon- 
stration schools. Entertainment and 
recreational program. 






hours a 2.7 M. A. Degree. 
training. G. |. APPROVED. 
of ow ety Studies, Mexico. 
homes. Moderate rates. 
perate climate. Bulletin 


DONALD CUSTER 


Box 413, SALIDA, COLORADO 


Summer Session 





Director, 


BURLINGTON 6, VERMONT 
ON-LAKE-CHAMPLAIN 








Exploring Our National Parks 


By Devereux Butcher 


Here is the standard, authoritative book on this thrilling subject, 
reviewed in the April NEA Journal. Describes the 26 magnificent 
national parks and 38 wonderful nature monuments. Contains 
227 superb photographs and 2 maps. Tells how to get there by 
bus, train and auto, where to stay, and how to really enjoy the 
parks. Ideal for 
school use, too. Or- 
der your copy now, 
to help you plan 
your summer _ trip. 
Fill in and mail the 
coupon with your 
check today. 


1214 16th St., 
, Washington 6, D. C. Box J. 


= | as a> 

ii National Parks Association, 
; N. W 
C) Paper-bound $2.00 
Name 


ti 
1? 
| Address 


[] Cloth-bound $3.50 
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Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE TUTORS three 
Spanish secretarial 
Incorporated Department 
Lodging in Private 
Interesting vacation in tem- 








Francis Trow Spaulding 
FRANCIS TROW a8 
SPAULDING of 
| New York died 
| suddenly from 
| a heart attack 
Mar. 25. It 

| an untimely end 
to a brilliant ca- 
reer as teacher, 
professor, and 


Was 


BLACKSTONE 





| dean of education at Harvard, as di- 
rector of the Armed Forces Institute 
during the war, and as New York state 
| commissioner of education since 1946, 





[Continued from page 387] 
A Vision” 
Seen a Vision isa 


| “Mine Eyes Have Seen 
Mine Eyes Have 
| choral drama written for the DuShane 
Memorial Defense Fund campaign by 
| Lucille and = Stuart ol 
| Charleston, W. Va. The drama is dedi- 
cated to the Department of Classroom 
TFeachers and is available in limited 
quantities free trom the department, 
NEA headquarters. 


Armstrong 


“4 College Course in Consumer 
Education” 

Tuis = 134-page de- 
signed to serve as a handbook for in 
struction in colleges and universities 
training teachers to teach consumer 
education, is receiving recognition by 
professors of educ: ation, who are in- 


public ation, 





corporating it into courses to be of- 
fered during the coming summer ses- 
sions. 60¢. Quantity discounts. 

Other publications of the Consumer 
Education Study that may be used as 
supplementary material in a college 
course are: Consumer Education in 
Your School [128p, 60¢], Catalog of 
Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids 
for Highschools {104p, $1], The Rela- 
tion Business Education to Con- 
sumer Education [28p, 15¢], Bringing 
Consumer Education into Action |8p, 
one copy free], and Commercial Sup- 
plementary Teaching Materials |24p, 
one copy free]. Order from National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, NEA headquarters. 





of 





Better Schools thru Better 


Leadership 
Tue proceedings of the 34th annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
held in Kansas City, Mo., in Feb. 
1950, developed around the theme, 
“Better Schools thru Better Leader- 


ship,” have been published in com: 


[Continued on page 392} 
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‘a A bouquet from Junior’s mom and dad 
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Could they be for you—-these flowers from a pair of grateful 


“ ' WHAT HAPPENED IN ONE SCHOOL 
lege parents? Let’s see if you fit the picture... 
1 in 1945 


va You are a teacher, or a school nurse, an administrator or home 31% 19% 50% 
5 ] 


Aids economist—one of many, many thousands throughout the country 1946 1] 
; 

Rela- 53% 34% =—13% 
: You decided to tackle the job. You fitted the study of nutrition 
ging 07 7 TT) 


who saw an urgent need to improve youngsters’ eating habits. 
Con- 


(8p, into your already tight schedule—found new ways to make it 64% 21% 15% 
Sup- absorbing. You brought the problem to the community and you KEY 

[24p, ° ° P > 2 _ . ; : Here is the record of a midwestern 

, inspired action. Patiently and purposefully, you succeeded in fag school in three consecutive annual 

ional { , : L : ‘ 7 % 5 GOOD surveys of children’s eating habits— 

Prin- awakening in your children a lively interest in foods. No wonder dating from the introduction of a pro- 

' gram of nutrition education. 

you deserve flowers! AR (From “HOW WELL FED ARE 

7 OUR CHILDREN?" a report on the 

y . e ° eating habits of 2° 75 x 0! childre 

We at General Mills have been proud of the opportunity you’ve Bee nN Kare oa + - 


given us to work with you in this important area. We have tried / — 


= to help by providing you with suggestions and materials:and 
ipals, by acting as a clearing house for passing along the many 
Feb. wonderful ideas that come from you. We’d like to work 
an with you again during the coming school year, and 
com- during the years that follow, in the hope of making even 
greater gains in the march toward a healthier America. Copyright 1960, General Mills, Ine, 
» 1950 NEA JOURNAL—May 1950 391 


















































ST. PETERSBURG 
Invites You! 


thiatee” Ain: oes 
oy Cale? 





This is the largest resort center of the Gulf 
Coast, with all of the attractions, recrea- 
tion and entertainment that go with such 
a community. Yet St. Petersburg is pri- 
marily “a city of homes”—where it is really 
delightful to live the year round. An ideal 
climate, sunshine 360 days of the year, 
healthful living conditions. Come to St. 
Petersburg for a vacation and you will 
come back to. stay. 
Free booklets on re- 
quest. Write J. K. 
Davenport, Chamber 
of Commerce. 





FLORIDA 





SEE GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


AND THE SCENIC 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
ALL ON 


GREAT NORTHERN 

















P.G Hol, 
: mes, P, 
Great Northern Ratlog ihe Manager 


, Se, Paul, Minn, 








lam 


i . 
Plead anning a Western , DEPT, NJso 


Se . : 
: m : 
tion attracts ¢ information ane _ this year. 
actions on the Great N, he ny vaca. 
orthern 


NAM Toute, 
"tiger a 








A. John Holden, Jr. 


\. Joun HOL- 
DEN, JR., became 
Vermont's com- 
missioner of ed- 
ucation Aug. I, 
1949. Dr. Hol- 
den was former- 
ly coordinator of 
held services, 
State “Teachers 
College, Gene- 
seo, N.Y. 





LLOYD 





(Continued from page 390] 
plete form in the Mar. and Apr. 1950 
issues of The Bulletin of this NEA 
department. 

The Bulletin is sent to all members 
of the NASSP; others may secure 
copies at $1 each, from the NASSP, 
NEA _ headquarters. 


Fire Safety Bulletins 

Fire Safety: for Teachers of Pri- 
mary Grades and Fire Safety: for 
Teachers of Intermediate Grades, first 
two in the NEA Safety Commission’s 
series of four bulletins, are now avail- 
able. Successfully tried, practical ideas 
are given for making the study of fire 
safety an integral part of the curricu- 
lum, 50¢ each. NEA. 


New Aids for Science Teachers 


Science Teaching Today is a new | 


series of practical aids for science 


teachers initiated by the National | 


Science Teachers Association, an NEA 
department. “The World of Air” and 
“The World of Water’ were selected 


as the first two booklets in the new | 
series to meet the increasing need for | 


science teaching aids geared to the 
elementary and junior highschool. 
These two units contain more than 


60 experiments, most of which can be | 
performed with simple, low-cost equip- | 


ment. 


Booklets I and II may be ordered | 
as a pair for $1 from NSTA, NEA 


headquarters, Quantity discounts. 





THE JOURNAL 





Correction 


IN EpiTING the article, “If Polio 
Comes,” in the April 1950 JourNaL, 
the editors inadvertently misinter- 
preted two of the author's statements. 
In asserting that last year treatment 
was provided for more than 31,000 


[Continued on page 394] 











a Family Life — Health Care — Hous- % 
E Forces — UNESCO — Economics | 


me Twenty Sailings, Spring and Summer % 


World Studytours 


— 


WANT A WONDERFUL 


Summiy 


IN NEW YORK? 





Ideally located 

in the smart and 

convenient Grand 

Central area. Write for folder. 


Hotel Shelton. 


49th St. & Lexington Ave. 
New York 


B. T. Davey, 
Mer. a ffnott fotel 











Hosts in 25 countries welcome you # 
Exceptional visits and interviews # 












& es 
Social Change — Theatre Arts — # 





ing — Education — Intellectual @ 


$630 up 


Write for Booklet B 


Columbia University Travel Service, Agent % 
New York 27. N.Y. UNiversity 4-3000 
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18th century British 
Navy physician who 
demonstrated dra- 
matically that lack of 
citrus fruits caused 
scurvy. Once devas- 
tating, scurvy dis- 
appeared from the 
navy when Dr. Lind’s 
simple method of 
prevention through 
proper eating was 
officially adopted. 


, 





He banished a dread disease by 


changing a single eating habit! 


In ‘Pioneers of Public Health,” M. E. M. Walker says 
of Dr. Lind, **He saw what is commonplace today, 
but was unthought of in his time, that the health 
of individuals in every nation must be of the greatest 


who build nutrition education activities and instruc- 
tion around the individual needs of children as 
indicated by diet surveys and observation. These 
teachers encourage healthy food attitudes through 


importance to its prosperity and independence.” 
Today, the teaching of better eating habits as a 
step to better health is commonplace in most schools. 


projects they link with other subjects. 
It’s heartening to discover how the better food 
attitudes teachers develop in children can fan out 


But the really effective job is being done by teachers from the classroom to influence the whole community. 


: > €@ © S'4 2 22 7 2 2 OP Peer oe 2 2 fF 2 FF Se FR & 


Write for leaflet describing nutrition teaching aids... 


‘Source Materials,” an illustrated leaflet 
of new classroom materials prepared by 
5 education specialists in nutrition, health, 


<4 ——— ee = 2 : i 
A HEALTHIER AMERICA reading and curriculum. Offered as a 


public service by the milling industry for 
your use in teaching better nutrition. 
Write to: Millers’ National Federation. 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 





Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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Harvarp Summer Scuoor 


1950 


Coeducational 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in 


Arts... SCIENCES .. « EDUCATION 


Eight-week Courses: July 5-August 26 
Six-week Courses (in Education only) : 


July 5-August 12 


SUMMER PROGRAMS FOR THE DEGREE OF 
MASTER OF EDUCATION 
Limited Scholarships Available 


Special Conferences and Workshops in 


Education Administration 
Defense of Poetry 


Science in General Education 


Write: 


Department O, 2 Weld Hall, 


Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 





Freedom in Education 
Vodern Near East 
Welfare State 


197 pages 





A $4.00. Usual 


Get right with your public 
Read the 28th yearbook of AASA, 1950 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FOR AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 


A thorough and dependable up-to-the-minute guide 
in school public relations 


Sets the problem of public relations in true perspec- 
tive and relates technics and practices to the basic 
principles on which success depends 


Rich in specific suggestions 
Each chapter begins with a series of direct and 
searching questions which will focus discussion on 


the reader’s own practices 


Contains membership roster of AASA, the “Who's 
Who” in school administration, arranged by states 


Illustrated, indexed, attractively and durably bound. 


NEA discounts 


Order from the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 16th St.. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 








[Continued from page 392| 
children under 15 who contracted 
polio, we mistakenly added that this 
treatment was provided by the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis. The Foundation says, “Probably 
most of them did receive aid from the 
National Foundation, but at this date 
we cannot compute the number.” 

The cartoon warning, “Keep away 
from crowds,” should have urged, in- 
stead, that close association with 
Strangers be avoided. “Present scien- 
tific opinion is that polio is not trans- 
mitted thru contact in crowds but by 
intimate personal contact. We do not 
want to intimate that movies are a 
means of spreading polio.” 





VORD FROM THE STATES 








Aviation Education Conference 


AT THE Aviation Education Con- 
ference held concurrently with the 
February Atlantic City AASA Conven- 
tion, representatives of education, la- 
bor, government, and industry met to- 
gether and reached conclusions which 
Roland H. Spaulding, professor of ed- 
ucation, New York University, often 
called the “father of the aviation- 


394 


education movement,” describes as the 
“most significant aviation-education 
development since the inception of the 
program 20 years ago.” 

A National Aviation Education Ad- 
visory Council was established, which 
serves to emphasize the need to un- 
derstand the social and political torces 
let loose among us by recent tech- 
nological events. 


National Honor Society Scholarships 

Tue National Honor Society schol- 
arship test was administered on Mar. 
28 to almost 7000 high-ranking high- 
school students in over 1700 high- 
schools in every state in the union, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Hawaii, Argentina, Ja- 
pan, and Vienna, Austria. 

These students, who were members 
of chapters of the National Honor 
Society, rank in the upper 5°% of all 
the seniors who plan to enter college 
in 1950. The test was a general apti- 
tude test which required no specific 
subjects or courses as preparation for 
it. From this group, 45 winners will be 
selected by a scholarship board of 
principals. 

The fund is largely provided by the 
Josten Manufacturing Company, 


Owatonna, Minn., granted to the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals for National Honor So- 
ciety members. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
FRONT 





Information on Latin American 
Countries 


‘TEACHERS and students seeking gen- 
eral information on the countries of 
Latin America should address their 
requests to the Pan American Union 
or the Superintendent of Documents 
rather than to the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
Judging by the number of letters still 
addressed to the Office, many teachers 
do not know that it was abolished in 
1946. 

The Institute of Inter-American Af 
fairs, formerly a part of the Coordin- 
ator’s Office, continues to operate in 
Latin America in the fields of health 
and sanitation, education, and agri- 
culture. Pamphlets dealing  specifi- 
cally with its operations are availa- 
ble from the institute, 499 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

[Continued on page 396] 
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By agitating water, coal preparation plants 
“float off” the more buoyant coal, thus separat- 
ing it from rock or other foreign matter. The 
man above is supervising the agitator mech 

anism of a coal “laundry.” 

. 

“Gently” is the word in loading coal—because 
breakage, or “degradation,” as coal men call it, 
alters the size classification by which coal is 
sold. Here coal Is lowered by conveyor into 
railroad cars. 


A good deal of America’s coal lies close enough to the surface to 
be “mined” from the surface instead of by underground methods. 
To make this coal available, mining engineers “lift” off the covering 
earth. If rock is encountered, it is broken up by blasting, and then 
it, too, is “lifted” off to get at the coal. The mobile drilling rig 
shown above is preparing blasting holes for just this operation. 
After the coal is removed, these areas are often transformed into 
lakes and recreational grounds, or reforested with timber, or planted 
for grazing lands by coal operators. 


It’s worth-while fun finding out about coal’s 
secrets. To help your children learn about this “SRIMS@9MA — —- - -- -----------------—--- 
vital fuel, we've developed a sparkling quiz book- Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept NJ 
let. For a free specimen copy, mail the coupon. | Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
| Please send me a free, specimen copy of 

Ovpv Kinc Coat Carts A New Tune! 

| (PLEASE PRINT) 

I Name 
Street _ 

l 

l 

I 


City _ Zon State 


Name of school_ 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. i 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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FORTIETH YEAR 


>» Summer Sessions 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superintend- 
ents. If you require courses for certification, 
or if you are a candidate for a degree, you 
will find that the Temple Summer Sessions 
are ideally suited to your needs. And apart 
from its educational advantages, the Uni- 
versitv—and the city of Philadelphia and 
environs—offer many cultural and recrea- 
tional opportunities. You'll enjoy spending 
a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions June 26 to August 4 
Post-Sessions August 7 to September 15 


» Temple University 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer Ses- 
stons Bulletin which lists the courses to be 
offered during the 1950 Summer Sessions. Ad- 
dress Office of the Registrar, Broad Street and 
Montgomery 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


2 PUSH 
BUTTONS 
ae | 


{renue 





imported Swiss Stop 


CHRONOGRAPH 


WRIST WATCH $90 


Pius 69¢ Fed. Tax 
MONEY BACK IN 7 DAYS! 





Given Handsome Stainle s 
Expat n Band 
We er Watel For timing autos 
rplane horse races, athletic events 
e Tachometer « Teleme e Hands 
& Ne Glow in Dark « Unbreakable 
(Crystal « Large Red Sweep Hand 
Fells Time « Me ire Bpeed 4 Dis 
tance e Stop Watch « I'r 


‘ Mace 
SENT ON APPROVAL. Deposit $6.90 plus tax and 
postage with postman or send money order, save postage. 
(Same money back privilege.) 
JEWELBOX, Dept. VS. 1674 Broadway, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ PET 
ALL-EXPENSE PLAN 


For as little as $695 


HAVE 2-8 WONDERFUL 
DAYS IN NEW YORK 


: \ See, do everything! 
Radio City show, 

ve and dance at Billy 
Rose’s Diamond Horse- 
shoe, boat rides, museums, 
see New York’s wonders 
..4to 9 trips included 
depending on length 

of visit. 


Where you'll stay. 
You'll have a lovely room 
with bath, radio in one 
of New York’s nicest 


hotels...the Wellington, 
near transportation, 
Times Square, Radio 
City. Don’t miss this big 
thrill at little cost. 


Write for “All Expense 
Plan” Booklet N 


4 ffeatt ffotel 
"Wellingto: 


7th Ave. at 55th St., New York 


19, N. Y. 








[Continued from page 394] 

For more general types of informa- 
tion on the geographic, economic, and 
cultural aspects of Latin America, the 


best sources are the Pan American 
Union, 17th St. and Constitution Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D. C., and the 


Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Aid from American School Youth 


For the 
graduating 
that their class gilts be 
the rest of the 
a result, 


past several years, many 


classes have designated 


given to aid 
world community. As 
contributions have been used 
to train desperately needed new teach- 
ers and for the re-equipping of schools 
and universities of the war-devastated 
countries. 

his program, the Class Memorial 
Project, is sponsored by the Commit- 
tee on Educational Reconstruction of 
the US National Commission — for 
Unesco and the National 
of Secondary-School 
NEA department]. 

Each class contributing to the 


Association 
Principals fan 


fund 
[regardless of amount] receives a cer- 
tificate 814” by 11” 
ticipation, 


telling of its par- 
in addition to inlormation 
regarding the use of the contribution. 

Further information may be had by 
writing to UNesco Reconstruction Of- 
ficer, 405 East 42nd St., New York 17. 





PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


South Dakota Recruitment 

IN THE 
highschool 
teaching, 


effort to get outstanding 
seniors Of 1950 to enter 
the South Dakota Education 
Association sponsored an essay contest 
on the subject, “Why I Plan ‘To Be- 
come a Teacher.” Three 
says were selected. 

In addition to the $35 award for 
each of the three winners, six colleges 
of South Dakota are offering 
ships. 


Oklahoma Moves Toward Closer 


winning es- 


scholar- 


Integration 
On Fes. 18, 1950, the board of di- 
rectors of the Oklahoma Education 


Association adopted an amendment to 
[Continued on page 399) 


THE READING TEACHER AGENCY 
Shillington Reading, Pennsylvania 
"A Reliable Service for Educators” 


Up-to-date Method of Registration 
Write Today for Information 





Spend your New a: 
summer here . . . 


We have a soft spot in 
our heart for teachers 


We favor teachers, teachers favor 
us! They like our residential lo- 
cation, close to Columbia’s cam- 
pus—1 block from Riverside 
Park, transportation, 10 minutes 
from Times Square. They like 
our roof solarium, good food 
cocktail lounge, 800 nice rooms 
each with bath and radio. Why 
don’t you stay at the Paris this 
summer? You'll like it too. 

Daily from $3.00 single, $4.25 doubie 


Mention this ad for special weekly rates 
MARTIN WALTER, Mgr. Write for Booklet D 


Hotel QTIS 


97th Street & West End Ave. 

















» New York 


YOUR CHANCE 
TO ADVANCE! 


Drama instructors; Community Theatre 
directors; Grad & upper div. college 
Students! Intensive 9 week session 
summer stock Noted instructors will 
train in adv. actg. techniques, inci 
speech & body training. 5 prod. before 
paying audiences Max. enrollment 30! 
TODAY write Gen. Mgr. for more info. 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


THEATRE ARTS COLLEGE 
50 S. El Molino, Pasadena 1, California i 


ne 








— wom men 


Your Summer 
in the Rockies 
Before making plans definite 
for your Summer School see a 
Summer Catalogue from the 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City 











ARIZONA TEACHER PLACEMENT AGENCY 


1540 W. Jefferson St.—Dept. X 
Phoenix, Arizona—Phone 4-0114 


“IN THE VALLEY OF THE SUN” 


Serving Arizona and the Great Southwest 








ATTENTION—Math Teachers 


A method has been devised to teach Square Root, Cube 
Root and Trigonometry Functions by use of models, 


thus making the calculations more easily understood by 
the student. At the present time the Square Root 
Demonstration Kit is available. Other Demonstra- 
tion Kits to follow in the near future. Write now 


for your Square Root Demonstration Kit. Price $1.00. 
Address Model Math., P.O. Box 35, West Milton, Ohio 
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I climbed by slow degrees to find 
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Egotism 


[send my contributions to 
The magazines and papers, 
fend anecdotes and little jokes 
About my children’s capers. 
[send them one that seems to me 
To really be a honey— 
Then they come out with some instead 
That aren't even funny. 
—NELL JUNE MC CALL tn The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


Wretch and Ruin 


In a quiz covering a transporta- 
tion unit, I asked, “What are 
some unexpected expenses that 
might arise while on a vacation 
trip?” One answer: “Flat tire. You 
might have a wretch.”—c. ROBERT 
sMiTH, North Baltimore, Ohio. 


Revelation 

FRANCES LONG, an exchange teacher, 
describing in The Maryland Teacher 
her experiences in England, tells 
about the little nine-year-old, who 
spoke to her one rainy, disagreeable 
morning as they waited for a bus: 

“Miss, I bet you wish you were at 
home now. It’s so cold and rainy 
here.” 

“But—I have waited for buses in 
equally cold and rainy weather in 
America,” said Miss Long. 

The little girl walked away, com- 
menting to herself, “Well, then, 
there’s just not any place fit to be.” 


Corny 


In a review in her fifth-grade 
English class, Mrs, Robert Batson 
of Quitman, Ark., asked, “What 
is a homonym?” 

“I don’t know,” was the stam- 
mered answer, “but it’s made out 
of corn.” 


Down to Earth 


I set my soul upon a goal 
Of triple-runged endeavor. 
‘Twould be a step-by-step routine, 
No backward turning ever. 

When once begun, step one was fun: 
What could come any naturaller 
Than four planned years with ivy-ed 

seers 
To earn in Arts the Bachelor? 
‘Step two J took by hook and crook; 
Yet skating wide disaster, 


Of Ed., too, I was Master. 
Step three 7t seemed I oft had dreamed 
Could make complete my life-state. 
And so in lieu of third degree 
I hitched me to a wife-mate. 
The ladder topped; Ye Gods! I 
dropped 
To earth, more sore, much faster. 
My third degree quite soon left me 
Nor Bachelor nor Master. 
—DONALD Ss. KLOPP, East 
N. J. 


Orange, 





STANLEY BERENSTAIN 


“Did you notice that they had warm-air 
dryers instead of towels?” 


REPRINTED FROM THIS WEEK MAGAZINE, COPYRIGHT 
1949 BY THE UNITED NEWSPAPER MAGAZINE CORP. 


Travelong 


WatTer J. Rock, Veterans’ Guid- 
ance Center, St. Paul, informs us that 
when Nolan Kearney, assistant super- 
intendent of schools in that city, was 
addressing a PTA meeting some years 
ago, he was queried as follows: “My 
boy was in 5B in St. Paul. We moved 
to Portland, where he was placed in 
4A, and then to California, where he 
was placed in 4B. A year later, re- 
turning to St. Paul, he was again in 
5B. How do you explain that?” 

Dr. Kearney gave a serious answer, 
but longer remembered was his face- 
tious introductory sentence: “This 
seems to indicate that the educational 
advantages of travel have been greatly 
overestimated!” 


Higher Education? 

When Alexander Meikeljohn 
was president of Amherst, says 
Bennett Cerf, he made a speech 
in Kansas City enlarging upon 


the blessings of university train- 
ing. He was not too pleased with 
the headline in a local paper the 
following morning: “Meikeljohn 
Shows the Need of College Edu- 
cation.” 


An Idea for Architects 


“T hear you have a new baby at you 
house,’ said a grownup to George 
Koehl, eight-year-old son of the assist- 
ant dean of The George Washington 
University Junior College. 

“Yes,” he replied, resignedly, “and I 
can see right now that I’m just going 
to be a built-in baby sitter!” 


Watch the Fords Go By 

IN THE reading period, in Genieve 
Roser’s first grade in Robinson, IIL., 
Tommy hesitated as he came to the 
word “for.” 

Another little fellow trying to be 
helpful said, “If you put a ‘d’ on the 
end of it, it would be ‘ford.’ ” 

Tommy looked up _ disgustedly. 
“Yeah, but we have a Pontiac.” 


BEVERLY JEAN Frey of Nemaha 
County, Kans., said to her fourth- 
grade class, “Just look at all those long 
fiords along the coast of Norway.” 

Donna, excitedly: “Here is a little 
one. It must be a Model T.” 


Vacation from Vocation 


Two teenagers went on a trip 
with their aunt, an English 
teacher, reports Marjorie Middle- 
ton of Lexington, Ind. Insisting 
one day that the aunt had made 
an error in speech, one of the 
girls commented, “She must be on 
grammatical leave.” 


All Fowled Up 


After chicken pox broke out in 
Auril Wood’s schoolroom in Oakland, 
Calif., one child developed a head- 
ache. Miss Wood asked if he had ever 
had chicken pox. “Oh no,” he said, 
“and I won't get them, either. I 
haven’t been around chickens lately.” 


First Bell 


The trouble with lipstick is 
that it doesn’t. 


The less a fellow knows, the 
more eager he is to prove it to any- 
body who will listen. 
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FORTIETH YEAR 


>» Summer Sessions 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superintend- 
ents. If you require courses for certification, 
or if you are a candidate for a degree, you 
will find that the Temple Summer Sessions 
are ideally suited to your needs. And apart 
from its educational advantages, the Uni- 
versity—and the city of Philadelphia and 
environs—offer many cultural and recrea- 
tional opportunities. You'll enjoy spending 
a Summer in Philadelphia. | 


Regular Sessions June 26 to August 4 
Post-Sessions August 7 to September 15 


> Temple University — 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer Ses- 
sions Bulletin which lists the courses to be 
offered during the 1950 Summer Sessions. Ad- 
dress Office of the Registrar, Broad Street and 
Montgomery» 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. | 
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Imported Swiss Stop 


CHRONOGRAPH 


WRIST WATCH 8.90 


Pius 69¢ Fed. Tax 
MONEY BACK IN 7 DAYS! 








Given Handsome Stainless Stee 
Ex} n Band 
We er Watel For gz au . 
irplane horse races, athletic events 
« Tachometer « Telemeter « Hands 
& Ne Glow Dark « Unbreakable 
Crysta Large Red Sweep Hand . 
r I « Mea sy ia D 
e »p Watch « Ire on Made 


SENT ON APPROVAL. Deposit $6.90 plus tax ahd 
postage with postman or send money order, save postage. 
(Same money back privilege.) i 
JEWELBOX, Dept. VS. 1674 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N.Y. | 


TEACHERS’ PET 
ALL-EXPENSE PLAN 


For as little as $6 95 


HAVE 2-8 WONDERFUL 
DAYS IN NEW YORK 


: x See, do everything! 
\ Radio City show, 
dine and dance at Billy 
Rose’s Diamond Horse- 
shoe, boat rides, museums, 
see New York’s wonders 
..4to 9 trips included 
depending on length 

of visit. 


Where you'll stay. 
You'll have a lovely room 
with bath, radio in one 
of New York’s nicest 


hotels...the Wellington, 
near transportation, 
Times Square, Radio 
City. Don’t miss this big 
thrill at little cost. 


Write for “All Expense 
Plan” Booklet N 


fot fel 
""Wellingto 


7th Ave. at 55th St., New York 


[Continued from page 394] 

For more general types of informa- 
tion on the geographic, economic, and 
cultural aspects of Latin America, the 


best sources are the Pan American 
Union, 17th St. and Constitution Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D. C., and the 


Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Aid from American School Youth 


For the past several years, many 
graduating classes have designated 
that their class gilts be given to aid 


the rest of the world community. As 


a result, contributions have been used 
to train desperately needed new teach- 
ers and for the re-equipping of schools 
and universities of the war-devastated 
countries. 

This program, the Class Memorial 
Project, is sponsored by the Commit- 
tee on Educational Reconstruction of 
the US National Commission for 
Unesco and the National 
ol Secondary-School 
NEA department}. 

Each class contributing to the fund 


Assoc iation 
Pring ipals fan 


[regardless of amount] receives a cer- 
tificate 814,” 


licipation, 


by 11” telling of its par- 
in addition to inlormation 
regarding the use of the contribution. 

Further information may be had by 
writing to UNEsco Reconstruction Of- 
ficer, 405 East 42nd St., New York 17. 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


South Dakota Recruitment 

IN THE outstanding 
highschool 1950 to enter 
teaching, the South Dakota Education 
Association sponsored an essay contest 
on the subject, “Why I Plan To Be- 
come a Three 
says were selected. 

In addition to the $35 award for 
each of the three winners, six colleges 
of South Dakota are offering scholar- 
ships. 


Oklahoma Moves Toward Closer 


eflort to get 
seniors of 


Teacher.” winning es- 


Integration 
On Fes. 18, 1950, the board of di- 
rectors of the Oklahoma Education 


Association adopted an amendment to 
[Continued on page 399] 





THE READING TEACHER AGENCY 
Shillington Reading, Pennsylvania 


“A Reliable Service for Educators” 
Up-to-date Method of Registration 
Write Today for Information 


Spend your New vp: 
summer here . . . 


We have a soft spot in 
our heart for teachers 


We favor teachers, teachers favor 
us! They like our residential lo 
cation, close to Columbia’s cam- 
pus—1 block from Riverside 
Park, transportation, 10 minutes 
from Times Square. They like 
our roof solarium, good food 
cocktail lounge, 800 nice rooms 
each with bath and radio. Why 
don’t you stay at the Paris this 
summer? You'll like it too. 

Daily from $3.00 single, $4.25 doubie 


Mention this ad for special weekly rates 
MARTIN WALTER, Mgr. Write for Booklet D 


Hotel M2QTIS 


97th Street & West End Ave. 

















, New York 





YOUR CHANCE 


TO ADVANCE! sf 4) 


Drama instructors; Community Theatre 
directors; Grad & upper div. college 
Students! Intensive 9 week session 
summer stock Noted instructors wil! 
train in adv. actg. techniques, inci 
speech & body training. 5 prod. before 
paying audiences Max. enrollment 30! 
TODAY write Gen. Mgr. for more info. 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


THEATRE ARTS COLLEGE 
50 S. El Molino, Pasadena 1, California j 


een eT, 


' 
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Your Summer 
in the Rockies 
Before making plans definite 
for your Summer School see a 
Summer Catalogue from the 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City 








ARIZONA TEACHER PLACEMENT AGENCY 


1540 W. Jefferson St.—Dept. X 
Phoenix, Arizona—Phone 4-0114 


“IN THE VALLEY OF THE SUN” 


Serving Arizona and the Great Southwest 








ATTENTION—Math Teachers 


A method has been devised to teach Square Root, Cube 
Root and Trigonometry Functions by use of models, 


thus making the calculations more easily understood by 


the student. At the present time the Square Root 
Demonstration Kit is available. Other Demonstra- 
tion Kits to follow in the near future. Write now 


for your Square Root Demonstration Kit. Price $1.00. 
Address Model Math., P.O. Box 35, West Milton, Ohio 
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Egotism 


[send my contributions to 
The magazines and papers, 
Send anecdotes and little jokes 
About my children’s capers. 
Isend them one that seems to me 
To really be a honey— 
Then they come out with some instead 
That aren’t even funny. 
—NELL JUNE MC CALL in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


Wretch and Ruin 


In a quiz covering a transporta- 
tion unit, I asked, “What are 
some unexpected expenses that 
might arise while on a vacation 
trip?” One answer: “Flat tire. You 
might have a wretch.”—c. ROBERT 
sM1TH, North Baltimore, Ohio. 


Revelation 

FRANCES LONG, an exchange teacher, 
describing in The Maryland Teacher 
her experiences in England, tells 
about the little nine-year-old, who 
spoke to her one rainy, disagreeable 
morning as they waited for a bus: 

“Miss, I bet you wish you were at 
home now. It’s so cold and rainy 
here.” 

“But—I have waited for buses in 
equally cold and rainy weather in 
America,” said Miss Long. 

The little girl walked away, com- 
menting to herself, “Well, then, 
there’s just not any place fit to be.” 


Corny 


In a review in her fifth-grade 
English class, Mrs. Robert Batson 
of Quitman, Ark., asked, “What 
is a homonym?” 

“I don’t know,” was the stam- 
mered answer, “but it’s made out 
of corn.” 


Down to Earth 
I set my soul upon a goal 
Of triple-runged endeavor. 
'Twould be a step-by-step routine, 
No backward turning ever. 


When once begun, step one was fun: 


What could come any naturaller 


Than four planned years with ivy-ed 


seers 
To earn in Arts the Bachelor? 
Step two I took by hook and crook; 
Yet skating wide disaster, 


F I climbed by slow degrees to find 
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e 


Of Ed., too, I was Master. 
Step three i! seemed I oft had dreamed 
Could make complete my life-state. 
And so in lieu of third degree 
I hitched me to a wife-mate. 
The ladder topped; Ye Gods! I 
dropped 
To earth, more sore, much faster. 
My third degree quite soon left me 
Nor Bachelor nor Master. 
—DONALD Ss. KLOPP, East 
Nf, 


Orange, 





STANLEY BERENSTAIN 


“Did you notice that they had warm-air 
dryers instead of towels?” 


REPRINTED FROM THIS WEEK MAGAZINE, COPYRIGHT 
1949 BY THE UNITED NEWSPAPER MAGAZINE CORP. 


Travelong 

Watter J. Rock, Veterans’ Guid- 
ance Center, St. Paul, informs us that 
when Nolan Kearney, assistant super- 
intendent of schools in that city, was 
addressing a PTA meeting some years 
ago, he was queried as follows: “My 
boy was in 5B in St. Paul. We moved 
to Portland, where he was placed in 
4A, and then to California, where he 
was placed in 4B. A year later, re- 
turning to St. Paul, he was again in 
5B. How do you explain that?” 

Dr. Kearney gave a serious answer, 
but longer remembered was his face- 
tious introductory sentence: “This 
seems to indicate that the educational 
advantages of travel have been greatly 
overestimated!” 


Higher Education? 


When Alexander Meikeljohn 
was president of Ambherst, says 
Bennett Cerf, he made a speech 
in Kansas City enlarging upon 


the blessings of university train- 
ing. He was not too pleased with 
the headline in a local paper the 
following morning: “Meikeljohn 
Shows the Need of College Edu- 
cation.” 


An Idea for Architects 


“T hear you have a new baby at your 
house,” said a grownup to George 
Koehl, eight-year-old son of the assist- 
ant dean of The George Washington 
University Junior College. 

“Yes,” he replied, resignedly, “and I 
can see right now that I’m just going 
to be a built-in baby sitter!” 


Watch the Fords Go By 

IN THE reading period, in Genieve 
Roser’s first grade in Robinson, HL, 
Tommy hesitated as he came to the 
word “for.” 

Another little fellow trying to be 
helpful said, “If you put a ‘d’ on the 
end of it, it would be ‘ford.’ ” 

Tommy looked up disgustedly. 
“Yeah, but we have a Pontiac.” 


BEVERLY JEAN Frey of Nemaha 
County, Kans., said to her fourth- 
grade class, “Just look at all those long 
fiords along the coast of Norway.” 

Donna, excitedly: “Here is a little 


one. It must be a Model T. 


Vacation from Vocation 


Two teenagers went on a trip 
with their aunt, an English 
teacher, reports Marjorie Middle- 
ton of Lexington, Ind. Insisting 
one day that the aunt had made 
an error in speech, one of the 
girls commented, “She must be on 
grammatical leave.” 


All Fowled Up 
After chicken pox broke out in 
Auril Wood’s schoolroom in Oakland, 


Calif., one child developed a head- 
ache. Miss Wood asked if he had ever 


liad chicken pox. “Oh no,” he said, 


“and I won't get them, either. I 
haven’t been around chickens lately.” 


First Bell 


The trouble with lipstick is 
that it doesn’t. 


The less a fellow knows, the 
more eager he is to prove it to any- 
body who will listen. 
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Single copies of this two-color poster, 17” x 22”, are available free from American Forest 
Products Industries, 1319 18th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. [See article on page 358.] 
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Pageant in Decatur, Ala. 



















Tue public schools in Decatur, Ala., 
cooperatively presented before an au- 
dience of 4000 a pageant, “Togethe 
We Build for It was written 
by a teacher committee and enacted in 
1 1500 stu- 


Peace.” 


the highschool stadium by 
dents. 

The pageant was the culmination 
effort by the Decatur 
Teachers Association to study ways of 


of a two-year 





























educating for world understanding. 
Previous to the pageant, association 
monthly programs included talks by 
persons from other countries and by 
members of the faculty who had at- 
tended Unrsco conferences and work- 
shops. Selected films were also shown 
that would help promote a sympa- 
thetic understanding of other cultures. 
The photo shows a “shell” of the 
Statue of Liberty made by children, 
a teachers, and parents of the First Ward 
“y Elementary School. Painted with lu- 
minous paint, it was unveiled during 


jm = the: fourth episode. The torch was a 
4 controlled light that increased in bril- 
@ ~=—stiance until it flooded the entire field. 





[Continued from page 396] 
its bylaws which provides that the 
NEA director for Oklahoma shall be 
selected in accordance with NEA reg- 
ulations, but the executive committee 
of the OEA shall submit to the board 
of directors of the OEA, a candidate 
or candidates for such directorship for 
approval or selection and said choice 


NEA members in Oklahoma. 
[Continued on page 400] 
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Shall be deemed to be the choice of 


SENSATIONAL 









NOW you can go abroad 
this summer rates include 
transportation from Miami 


FIRST-CLASS hotels and sightseeing 


15 days 


GO THIS SUMMER. 


__ Fargain Vacations y a1 


Sy ERse 


LIMA, PERU 45) 





- ‘bod 












30 days around § | 
South America 805 


.. You may never have this opportunity again. 


Ask your Travel Agent for illustrated brochure 








T. J. MCGUIR 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Fall, Midyear and 
Summer Term. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
Box 016E EVANSTON, ILL. 





LIVE RENT FREE! 


—in New York City, Midwest 
or New England 


Arrange now to spend a rent-free 
vacation in a home as pleasant and 


comfortable as your own—anywhere 
in the United States. Exchange homes 
for the summer with a professional 
colleague like yourself. Write for free 
booklet ond application for listing. 


Teachers Residence Exchange 
100 West 42nd St. * New York 18, N.Y. 









BLACKBOARDS 


Gray, painted, glary, discolored 
boards reconditioned like new. Free 
Demonstration, Estimate or samples. 

Acme Slate Blackboard Co. 
254-56 3rd St., Brooklyn 15, New York 


TEACHERS Auto Display Plates 
Made of steel; enamel finish. 
Glossy, durable. Gold Lamp on 
Dork Blue field 234” x 434” 
Price: $3.00 Per Pair, postpaid. 


CROSS EMBLEM CO. 
11 W. 42nd St. (Dept. NEA 550) 
New York 18, N. Y. 





ADVENTURE TOYS 
Hollow Blocks Floor Blocks 
Building Boards 
Easels Screens 
Box 979, Palo Alto, California 





BOOK Moo. WANTED 


BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 
COMPLETE PRODUCTION SERVICE 
at low cost 
For our free booklet ond estimate 
Write to Dept. AA 


BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES 


42 BROADWAY RK 4, N.Y. 
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333 N. MICHIGAN AVE 
CHICAGO 1, ILL 


TRAVEL 
COMPANY 







PULPIT-CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


DOCTORS 
MASTERS 


S 








ART APPRECIATION BACKGROUND 


MATERIAL 


Ninety Great Pic- 
tures Graded and 
Integrated. Adapted 
to Lower Levels In 
New Book for 
Teachers 


“LEARNING MORE 
ABOUT PICTURES” 


by Royal B. Farnum 





can Child-Rivera 
100 pages—lIllustrated, $1.50 
The Ninety Color Prints, $2.25 


ARTEXT PRINTS, INC., WESTPORT, CONN. 
Kindergarten - Elementary Teachers 


With degrees begin $2600-$3000. $100 or more each 


first 5 yrs. exper. Give phone, photo, qualif. 


CLINE TEACHERS AGENCY, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Summer Session 
June 12 - August 11 


Six-Week Session: June 12-July 21 
Three-Week Session: July 24-August 11 
Intersession: August 14-September 1 


DRAMA MUSIC 
COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
NATURAL HISTORY 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


(Elementary -Secondary ) 
and Clark is an independent college of 


Lewis 
liberal arts and science, fully ac« 
providing residence and dining 
reasonable cost. 
Located high on Palatine Hill overlooking 
Portland, the campus offers swimming and 
tennis, wooded paths and forest retreats 
Nearby vacation areas include the Oregon 
Coast (90 miles) and the Cascade Mountains 
(50 miles). 
For catalog and schedule write: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE 
P. O. Box 149, Portland 7, Oregon 


redited and 
facilities at 


399 
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Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every classification of education. 
Each executive in order to heip the students 
in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 
advancement to teachers. Through our offices 
so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 
sented to teachers and administrators. Our 
service is nationwide. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘ 
Cl IN I ON If it is a position in the Midwest or West, 


we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
ED LM. SEY “eens 410-414 Weston Bldg. Clinton, lowa 


' 8 4 @ N 


MIDLAND. 


Member 


. —_— © MitiobowWi€eE s fT 
HEART OF THE U.S.—Abundant Crops 
Stable Economy — Good Schools — Friendly People 


TEACHERS AGENCY Des Moines, lowa 


National Association Teachers Agencies ~ 45th Year 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


A Fund Raising 


May Basket 


How parent-teachers 
earned money turning old 
vegetable and fruit baskets 
into dolly bassinets. 


Bs aSV2 


All this project requires is plenty of old 
fruit and vegetable baskets. Enlist aid 
of your grocer and parents and keep 
collecting all through the year. Or, 
obtain when baskets are nor mally most 
available. 


1 Paint or varnish out and inside 
fruit or vegetable basket. 


Get some pcint or varnish, an old ruf- 
fled curtain (organdy or dotted Swiss ), 
some old toweling or sheeting. 

2 Make ruffle and lining from old 


Put on a nominally low price. Use for 
ruffed curtain. 


your bazaar. Or, a local department 
store might help you sell them. 


Or, use decals. 


3 Make mattress and pillow to fit 

inside. Use old toweling or sheet- Po eS ' . ; ‘ ; 

THIS INFORMATION FROM EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, GRADE 

scHooL—where this has just been successfully tried 
out. The bassinets sold from $1.25, up. 


ng. For pattern, pencil around out- 
side bottom of basket allowing ex- 
tra inch all around for seam and 
14-inch stuffing. 


The satisfying chewing of refreshing 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM seems to help 
you keep alert and lighthearted so that 
your work goes smoother, easier. Ever try it 
when marking papers? And, what a wholesome 
treat for children without hurting appetite. 


| ground, the 








[Continued from page 399| 
Unification in Keokuk, lowa 
THe Keokuk Public-School Teach 
ers Association has a 30-year record of 
100°% membership 1 in the ISE: \, NEA 


| and local association. 


Retired Teachers 
DHE 


Association 
National Retired Teachers A 
sociation issues a quarterly bulletigf 
containing information about NRT 
its organization, its officers, its back 
benefits it affords. Write 
Andrus, president, 132% 
Glendale 7, Calif. 


Ethel Percy 
Carmen Dr., 


A TRIBUTE TO... 


J. A, 


Mr. BRACHMYRI completed 50 years 
of service in Indiana schools on Jan 
1. He will retire as principal of Lin 
coln Elementary School, Seymour, at 
the close of the school year. 


Brachmyre 


Ernest T. Cameron 

Mr. CAMERON, former executive see 
retary of the Michigan Education As 
sociation, died Mar, 2 in Lansing. Mr, 
Cameron began with the MEA in 
1922; in 1935, he left to work with the 
Reading Circle and the 
Michigan Education Directory. 


Michigan 


NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS 


ALABAMA—R. A. Garte1 
\RIZONA—W. Craig Thomas 
CALIFORNIA—Charles L. Lee, Frances Roberts 
Nugent 
CoLoravo—Lucille Johnson, Ruth Ringland 
Connecticut—Esther S. Cohen 
FLoripA—Lewis E. Walton 
Intinois—Geraldine A. Galloway, 
Herbst, Janet M. Hightshoe, Gustav 
Mietke, Ralph A. Osborn 
INDIANA—H. T. Batchelder, 
beson 
Kansas—Agnes Lebeda 
KeNTUCKY—J. Bryant Cooper 
Matine—Naomi Hutchins DeDerby 
MAssACHUSETTS—Mary M. McLaughlin 
MicHIGAN—Catherine L. Hyde 
Mississtpp1—S. A. Moorhead 
MontTANA—Alva Vinton, Katie M. 
NEBRASKA—W. L. Whiting 
New Jersey—Howard D. 
F. Whipple 


Clifford L. 


Har- 


Cordelia 


Vinton 


Morrison, Beatrice 


| New Mexico—Ethel Bergman 


New York—Willard S. Elsbree, Priscilla Fisher 

NortH CArROLInA—Charles L. Hayes 

Onto—Joseph H. Avellone, Velma 
Josephine B. Wolfe 

OreEGoN—J. David O’Dea 

PENNSYLVANIA—John Abrams, 
Etter 

Texas—Charles V. Eads, 
Jr. 

VirGintAa—Fannie E. Watson 

West VirGcinta—David R. Evans, I 

GuamM—Maria Ulloa Camacho 


sibley, _ 


Howard M. 


Thomas H. Lloyd, 


NEA JOURNAL—May 1950 





